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ONE SEEKING ADVICE. 
: a following lamentation comes to us: 


My dear Curistian Union : 

I wish you would watch Mr. BEECHER for one of his happiest 
moods, and when you think he is in just the happiest part of it, 
ask him a question for me. 

He takes things sometimes.—I mean salaries and “ Hoosier 
Cats ;” so, 1f you please, ask him if he will take my swallows. I 
do not know precisely how many there are. I have tried to 
count them many times, and every time I try, I count a few 
more than the last time. Oh, the perplexity and the toil and tur- 
moil my swallows have given me! Such little snatches of bitter- 
ess Dip at me sometimes, when a dozen of the uncanny birds 
are diving after me, as I venture to cross a veranda, that, actu- 
ally, my arms fly out (protectively, you know), and I ory ‘‘shoo,” 
whereat the flying sereechers scream yet louder, and call an 
= of the winged creatures, and 1 run to cover with speed. 

Now, what does Christianity demaud from me for these un- 
cauay birds! They have never shown me avy title deeds to the 
premises, but they certainly seem to own them by a teuure strong 
and sure, and more ancient than my own. 

Ou a day in the end of May, without warning, the sky is sud- 
‘lenly over-webbed by flying things, and we cry, ‘Oh, the swal- 
lows have come !”’ Meanwhule, they dart and swoop and whirl 
aud act like demented things tossed to and fro through the air, 
and then, they are gone, and all is still. 

What wonder fal system of telegraphy is there enacted I know 
hot, but a few days later shrill little cheeps greet the hearing, 
aad darting little black eyes are winking at choice building sites 
Pr North, and the Kast, and the West, and the South, and 1 
a ’ hot the Knavish birds are thankful that the man who built 
: one planned it with such delicious wide, sheltered verandas 

b every side, seemixgly on purpose for swallows. 
= NeXt Morning come the masons. Their first work is to 

. mown the ruins of the homes of their youth. 

Swallows do not build in last year’s nests. At least, my swal- 
OWs do not. 

a that instant you may lie in wait with a liberty pole or a 
ian — hand, to drive them from the rogion, but they will 
you think you have cleared one ledge, and begun 

“ — yourself on having overcome one enemy, iook 
full of ge on the railing you will see the elfish bird, mouth 
a ” mud, with straw enough from the lea to hold it to- 
it will balance itself and look you through, as 
“ay, You think, because you are big and strong, 
but" and “slant, that you are to have things your own way, 
mae then away flies the swallow up to the spot he hus 

Then “ ©wn goes the mud, and up goes the liberty pole. 
swallow opens its mouth and cries To the rescte!" 
the le rat you Can retreat you are half crazed with the whirl of 
mh — Come at the call, who swoop, and dart, and gyrate 
LEVER gag oo good-will to take you by the eyes, so that you can 

If it w *poil their nests any more. 

i a. One Dest, Only, the affair wonld not seem so solemn ; 

che ac. eS to twenty and thirty, yea, forty great mud 
to your own, wherein the swallows 


ete 


y 


Gaye, and um whid! 
tee they dart out at you on every 


heey 


Only this morning, we have spent an hour in watching the tac- 
ties of the parent birds to entice the young ones from the nest. 

There were six swallows in it, avd at least thirty neighbors 
came in to assist in the moving. 


In pity for the poor darlings, driven from home, I picked up 
one as it quivered and trembled on the brink of the great air in 
which it was to be lannched for a lifetime voyage. I picked it 
up, and a chosen company on guard came down at me, whereat I 
ceased from my deed of kindness, and ran, only to find my hand 
covered with tiny red lice from the young bird. 

Now, unless Mr. BEECHER will take my swallows as he did the 
Hoosier Cat, I do not know what to do with them. 

I heard one of the fishermen quoting Mr. Beecuer with great 
unction Saturday night, as lovely and comfortable authority for 
doing as he liked on Sunday. 

Now, if the same authority will comfort me by spiritual orders 
(peace of conscience included) regarding my conduct toward the 
swallows, I shall regard that act as lovely and comfortable. I 
forgot to mention that three days ago the birds drove my cat to 
distraction, and, in her efforts to escape from them she went and 
drowned herself, or at least it is reasonable to think she did, or, 
Low otherwise did she get away from the island ‘ 

Now, Mr. BEEcuER, you love cats. I don't love swallows as 
well as Ido humming-birds. Please admiuister justice to the 
swallows, and the cat, and ‘One Seeking Advice.”’ 


Here is an appeal to our mirth and sympathy, 
at one and the same time! What shall be done for 
a lady likely to be driven out of house and home by 
the daring despotism of swallows? Let any of our 
readers whose hearts melt, suggest aremedy. Mean- 
while, we would suggest that the lady appoint a 
steward, charge rent, and set him to collect it, and 
every year raise on the rent, till they find that they 
can do better elsewhere. Or,if shorter methods are 
desired, call a convention, set forth the terrible evils 
of emigration, pass resolutions against cheap and 
dirty work, season it with ardent sentiments of lib- 
erty, and the rights of working men to keep out of 
market all work but that of the favored few, that 
have united for the control of work—and see what 
effect that will have. If the birds are still contu- 
macious, then, as the last dire remedy,.send to Gen- 
eral BuTLER and the Massachusetts Crispins, and 
ask their leave to import a few Chinamen. Assem- 
ble these foreigners, who are famous for making 
soups, puddings, &c., out of bird’s nests, end point- 


«6 | ing to the sinners under the eves, say to them 


SWALLOW! 


THE DIDACTIC NOVEL, 


HE critics have a pet theory which CHARLES 
READE has given them an opportunity to ven- 
tilate once more. “ A Fiction having for its basis 
some social abuse or needed reform, a Novel didac- 
tic in its purpose will surely be a failure as a work 
of art.” ‘The public likes its physic undisguised, 
and its sweets unalloyed.” So say the critics. This 
theory seems to us both false and harmful. It is 
false in its assumption that the didactic purpose in- 
volves the artistic failure. It is harmful in that it 
tempts authors to leave for the sermon, or the social 
science essay, a large class of subjects which can 
only be brought vividly before the general public 
by the Novel. 

Here and there we find a child whose wise parents 
have taught it to take undisguised physic, unsug- 
ared pills, but such children are the exceptions. 
Here and there we find a mind so truly interested 
in all questions of social abuse and reform, that it 
will for itself “study, penetrate, digest, the hard 
facts of chronicles and bluebooks, and make their 
old bones live,” but such minds are rare, The mass- 
es remain blind, deaf, and dumb to these facts, until 
some master-hand works them up iuto a fiction which 
causes the scales to fall from the popular eye, touch- 
es the popular heart, and loosens the popular tongue. 
Out of the thousands enlightened by the revelations 
of Put Yourself in His Place, how many would ever 
read a line of the Blue-Book of the Sheffield Commis- 
sion? Yet after reading that novel scores of persons 
will feel intense interest in the case of Brnty GATES 
and Mr. Howe against the Crispins of Marlboro’, 
and in the principles involved in trade unions, 
strikes, codperation, and all kindred subjects. Need 
we cite those novels which have roused public in- 
dignation against corruption and cruelty in the 
workhouse, the prison, the lunatic asylui, the char: 
ity school, the slave mart, and the plantation? Yet 
in spite of these great works the critics still talk 
glibly of stories * burdened with a moral, which do 
not so sweetly sing themselves as those which have 
no other conzern than their own natural unfolding.” 

These }‘ sweetly singing,” “ unconsciously unfold- 
ing” storics may sometimes have a pleasing breez!- 
'ness and buttercuppiness about them which mekes 


ne to do and be a Christian in spirit and very | them popular foy a dey, but they are neyer 


great. Behind the great novel must be the high 
purpose. 

But while we blame the critic for crying down the 
Didactic Novel in the past, present, and future ten- 
ses, as an inevitable artistic failure, we must be just 
enough to acknowledge that very many of our would- 
be teachers among writers of fiction do their work 
so carelessly as to deserve the most adverse criti- 
cism. I lay it down as a principle that the more 
important the lesson which an author wishes to im- 
press upon his readers, the more careful he should 
be to study good taste and fidelity to nature in the 
minor details of his works. This truth holds in 
other things. The woman who stands out against 
cramping conventionality, who enlarges her life by 
labor of hand or brain, and who would lead other 
women to the same dignity, must guard with pecu- 
liar vigilance all the refinements and tendernesses that 
grace the womanly nature, just because society is on 
the alert to discover the bloom rubbed off from the 
peach. But why multiply instances when the prin- 
ciple is so evident? Many writers fired by “the 
wrong that needs resistance,” feel that the interest 
they can excite by social revelations will serve to 
“hide a multitude of sins” in the plot-working or 
character-drawing of their book; just as many art- 
ists trust that a delicious atmosphere, or a bold 
grouping, or some other one striking point, will 
blind their critics to the careless details of their pic- 
tures, 

A book which thrusts its moral in your face from 
every page, which is written constantly from the 
“ goody-goody ” standpoint, of course is unnatural 
and unartistic. Such a book, in the form of a seri- 
al, we are sorry to sce appearing in the Association 
Monthly, trom, the pen of a popular lady writer, who 
has done much better work. Why offer the “ Y. M. 
C.s” pap, when strong meat is prescribed for men ? 
From another style of novel the moral springs upon 
you at the end as unexpectedly and as grotesquely 
as Knox’s hats from the advertisement which opens 
with a eulogy of the lamented Dickens! But these 
are faults into which Genius is not likely to stum- 
ble. 

CHARLES READE has just given to the world a di- 
dactic novel, that is, a fiction which embodies for 
us a lesson which we shall do well to heed. He has 
thrown light on a very important problem, for which 
statesmen and philanthropists should acknowledge 
their indebtedness. Yet this book, for which we 
prophesy a most useful mission, is undeniably a fail- 
ure as a work of art, and of course the critics are all 
upon him raising the old hue and cry. We may 
consider the lesson he teaches as two-fold; first, the 
abstract principle that it is wise and kind to “ put 
yourself in his (or her) place,” when you are inclined 
to judge or direct the actions of any other person ; 
which is certainly a very wholesome truth, of which 
we need often to be reminded. Secondly, he gives 
us a powerful, and we suppose truthful, exposition 
of the illogical enormities, the ignorance and the 
strength of the great unions. 

So long as Henry LITTLE, in the clutches of nar- 
row-minded enemies, blown up by ignorance, hunt- 
ed by fanaticism, and plotted against by cupidity, 
is revealing to us the workings of this great system, 
our interest never abates and our sympathy is in- 
tense. 

Ilence we affirm that the blame of failure ought 
not to rest upon either of Mr. Reape’s two morals, 
neither of which is of that millstone-about-the-neck 
order which an author finds unmanageable, when 
drawing real, flesh-and-blood men and women. But 
his character-drawing is most faulty in this book, 
and his plot-making worthy of the Arabian Nights. 
There is not a single well-sustained portraiture. 
Traits of character hang so loosely together that, 
except for the names attached, we should seldom 
know, at any siven juncture, who was who. We 
ean scarcely say his people are full of inconsisten- 
cies, for it is never clearly detined to what concep- 
tion they ought to remain true. As usual, his wo- 
men writhe like serpents, scratch and maneuvre 
according to the feline nature from cat to tigress, 
and anon co» like doves; but they are seldom noble, 
This is painta!, because Reape has such a talent for 
delineating certain feminine movds, that many read- 
ers will be unconscious that he never really fathoms 
the woman's nature, DeNcs is more nearly a 
ereation than any other character in the book, but we 


are never quite sure whether she hails from Olympus | 


orCalrnhope, As for his plot, Mr, READE seems to have 


used both the ring and the lamp of ALapprn in collect- 
ing materials. Climax, catastrophe, and coincidence 
abound. Saltpetre, gunpowder, silent bows and ar- 
rows, snow-storms and devastating floods, are tright 
fully common. Stilettoes lie around loose, ready 
for murderous use, on bridal dressing-tables. Little 
feet can pick their way through the mud and dé- 
bris from a fearful fleod, and yet remain white 
enough to be “kissed with rapture.” Villains are 
rewarded with paralysis instead of capital punish- 
ment. White and black lies are told frequently and 
unblushingly by saint and sinner alike. By what 
strange spell and fascination of language does Mr. 
READE prevent us from ranking his fantastic stories 
with the productions of the Sunday Mercury? Echo 
answers, Genius. Yes, genius he has, for most racy 
and delightfully pure Anglo-Saxon. May he live to 
write better books, and prove the folly of the crit- 
ics’ outcry against the Didactic Novel! 


M. W. 


OUR LORD'S BIBLE. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. — 


OT the least of the charms of the dear old Bible, 
is its sacreg and tender relations to those who 
have gone before us to the better land. 

We read the Bible which our fathers and moth- 
ers read. We see perhaps, pencil marks here and 
there, which show what they loved and what help- 
ed and comforted them in the days of their life 
struggle, and the Bible is dearer to us on that ac- 
count. Then going -backward along the bright 
pathway of the sainted and blessed who lived in 
former ages, the Bible becomes diviner to us for 
their sake, by what it was tothem. The Bible of 
the Martyrs, the Bible of the Waldeneses, the Bible 
of Lurmer and CaLviy, of our Pilgrim Fathers, has 
a double interest. 

We have in our possession an extremely ancient 
black-letter edition of the Bible, printed in 1522, 
more than three hundred years old. In this ancient 
edition many of the )salms have been read and re- 
read, till the paper is almost worn away. Some 
human heart, some suffering soul, wore this away 
before us. 

If to have been the favorite intimate friend of the 
greatest number of hearts be an ambition worthy of 
a poet, Davip has had more of this than any poet 
who ever wrote. He has lived next to the heart of 
men, and women, and children, of all ages, in all 
climates, in all times and seasons, all over the earth. 
They have rejoiced and wept, prayed and struggled, 
lived and died, with DAavip's words in thcir mouths. 
His heart has become the universal Christian hesrt, 
and will ever be till earth’s sorrows, and earth itself 
are a vanished dream. 

It is too much the fashion of this day to speak 
slightingly of the Old Testament. Apart from its 
grandeur, its purity, its tenderness and majesty, the 
Old Testament has a peculiar interest to the Chris- 
tian from the tact that it was the BIBLE OF THE 
Lorp Jesus CHRIST. 

Asa man, Jesus had a human life to live, a hu 
man experience to undergo. For thirty silent years 
he was known among men only as a carpenter in 
Nazareth, and the Old Testament was his daily com- 
panion. When he emerges into public life, we find 
him thoroughly versed in the Scriptures. Allusions 
to it are constant, through all his discourses; he 
constantly refers to it as a book that reflects his own 
image. ‘Search the Scriptures,” he says, “ for 
these are they that testify of me.” 

The Psalms of David were to Jesus what they are 
to us,and more. In certain of them he saw himself 
and his future .life, his trials, conflicts, sufferings, 
resurrection and final triumph, foreshadowed. He 
quoted them to confound his enemies. When they 
sought to puzzle him with perplexing questions he 
met them with others equally difficult drawn from 
the scriptures. 

“The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool. 
If Davip then in Spirit call him Lord how is he his 
son ?” 

The dying words of Jesus, the words of his ex- 
tremest agony, were a quotation from the Psalms: 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

When we read the Psalms we go along a track 
thet we know Jesus and his Mother must often 
have trod together. 

The great resemblance ip style hetween the Song 
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of Mary and the Psalms of Davm, is one of the few 
indications given in Holy Writ of the veiled and 
holy mystery of his mother’s life. She was a poet- 
ess, a prophetess, one whose mind was capable of 
the highest ecstacy of inspiration. Let us read the 
Psalms again with the thought in our mind that 
they were the comforters, the counselors of Jesus 
and Mary. What was so much to them cannot be 
indifferent to us. 

Our Saviour quotes often also from the Prophets. 
On his first public appearance in his native village he 
goes into the Synagogue and reads from Isaiah. 
When they question and disbelieve, he goes on to 
answer them by allusions to the story of NAAMAN, 


- the Syrian, and the widow of Sarepra. 


When the Saducees raise the question of a future 
life, he answers by quoting from the Pentateuch, 
that God calls himself the God of Auranam, Isaac 
and Jacos, and God is not the God of the dead but 
the God of the living, for all are alive to Him.” 
He quotes the history of Jonan as a symbol of his 
own death and resurrection, and at the moment of 
his last trial before the High Priest, when adjured 
to say whether he be the Christ or not, he replies in 
words that recall the sublime predictions of the 
coming of the Messiah to judgment in the Prophet 
DANIEL. One who should read the New Testament 
through with a view to see how much the Old Tes- 
tament was to our Saviour, would find how constant 
are the allusions to it in all that he says. 

And, after his resurrection, when he appears to 
his Disciples, he opens to them the Scriptures. That 
talk on the way to Emmaus was an explanation of 
the old Hebrew Scriptures. We must regret it as 
among the lost jewels of the Church. We have it 
only through the heart of those who heard it, but it 
is something, that at the very last we hear of Jesus on 
earth, we find him directing the study of his Disci- 
ples back to the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Nor did the Disciples in the glow of the unfold- 
ing Christian dispensation cease to reverence and 
value the Old Testament Scriptures. They did not 
speak of them as a worn out thing that had had 
its day, but they allude to them with the affec- 
tionate veneration due to Divine oracles. 

“The prophecy came not of old times by the will 
of man, but holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

St. congratulates Trmorny that “from a 
child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
was able to make thee wise unto salvation,” and 
adds, “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, lacking nothing, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” 

Even while the New Testament was being formed, 
its writers gave this complete testimony to the old 
as being able to make wise unto salvation and to 
complete a man’s spiritual education. 

This book then, so dear to Christ and his Apostles, 
is something that should be dear to Christians, Its 
study will enrich the soul. It is wonderful, myste- 
rious, unique—there is no sacred book like it in the 
world; and in reading it we come nearer to Him who 
sprang out of it as an immortal lily grows out of the 
bosom of a rocky mountain. 


THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


ET us imagine ourselves on one of those lofty 
peaks which tower above the mountain barrier 
between Switzerland and Germany. On the North 
and West stretches out a lovely mountain land; not 
the terrific grandeur of Alpine crag and glacier, 
snow-crowned peak and fathomless gorge, but gent- 
ly swelling outlines, winding rivers, lakes sparkling 
in the sunlight, and mirroring the majestic moun- 
tain forms. Cloud wreaths veil their summits, and 
the sombre beauty of pine and fir clothes their rocky 
sides; the ever varying landscape stretching far 
away into the limitless distance. The shepherd pas- 
tures his flocks on the mountain side; we hear the 
gay song of the vine-dresser on the hill, of the reap- 
er in the valley. Peasant girls in snowy, high-peak- 
ed caps, and gay laced bodices, hold up their bask- 
ets of luscious fruit, and tempt with soft, winning 
tonesto buy. All ispeace. But look up at those gray 
ruins frowning down from every mountain summit, 
with tower and battlement, moat and drawbridge, 
even in decay braving the hand of time. They tell 
of an age when war and rapine reigned in these 
peaceful valleys, and proud nobles hurled defiance 
at imperial power. In this lovely mountain-land 
originated those illustrious families, renowned in 
middle-age history, and yet more in our own day,— 
the princely houses of Hapsburgh and Hohenzollern ; 
then but nobles, ruling petty principalities, with 
jealous eyes watching from their strongholds the en- 
chroachments of king and burgher on their heredi- 
tary rights—now, arbiters of the destinies of Eu- 
rope. 

On one of the loftiest peaks of the Suabian Alps, 
stands an ancient castle, the cradle of the Hohen- 
zollern race, Crowning a steep precipice which de- 
scends perpendicularly on all sides, it formsa strong- 
hold seemingly impregnable. Legend and history 
seek to carry the origin of the race far back into the 
dim twilight of tradition. But it first appears in 
authentic history in the person of young TiHAssriLo. 


A peculiar interest surrounds his story at the pres- 
ent moment. The first of his house, he fell a victim 
to imperial ambition, while vainly seeking to with- 
stand the gigantic schemes of the illustrious CaaR- 
LEMAGNE, This sovereign thought to swallow up all 
Europe in one vast empire, and make the princes of 
Germany his vassals. Another imperial despot 
seeks now to sway the destinies of Europe at his 
will, and to set up or pull down its rulers. What 
is to be the fate of the modern TuassiLo? Time 
only can show. 

The eighth century was an age of violence and 
plunder. The foundations of society had not be- 
come firmly settled. Might still made right. The 
young TiHAssiLo, coming to his hereditary dukedom 
of Bavaria at the age of six years, fell an easy prey 
to the greedy Frankish nobility, who looked with 
envious eyes on his fair principality. But Pepin 
the Short, either moved with pity, or not wishing 
to increase the power of the nobles by allowing such 
irregularities, interposed. He restored the posses- 
sions of TuasstLo, but required them to be held in 
fee by the king. At court and in the camp the 
young duke now followed Prprn as his vassal. But 
his proud spirit chafed under the humiliation, and 
he sought an opportunity to throw off the yoke. 
This was not long delayed. Taking advantage of a 
war with the Duke of Aquitaine, who had rebelled 
against Pepin, TuassrtLo declared himself indepen- 
dent. Soon after, he married LINTBERGA, daughter 
of the king of Lombardy, a princess of the old Ger- 
man type, of which we read in Tacitus, who on the 
eve of battle animated their husbands, sons, and 
brothers to contend even to death with the impe- 
rial legions. Strengthened by alliance with this pow- 
erful sovereign, TiasstLo believed he might bid de- 
fiance to the Frankish power. But a greater ruler 
now filled the throne of Perrin. His mind revolved 
vast schemes cf conquest and empire, bounded only 
by the confines of Europe. Their success required 
that the proud nobles, who governed with almost 
regal power, should bend their necks to the imperi- 
al yoke, and be held as vassals. But the time seem- 
ed unpropitious. Barbarians menaced the emperor 
from without, dissensions threatened him within. 
Yet CHARLEMAGNE’s mighty genius grasped the re- 
fractory elements, His own will and powerful arm 
crushed and ground them tothedust. In the forest 
of North Germany the barberous Saxons, still prac- 
tising their heathen rites, continually threatened the 
peace of the empire. While the desperate contest 
was at its height, a despairing cry for help came 
from Italy. Desrpertus, the Lombard king, menac- 
ed the papal power, and sought to dictate terms to 
the Holy Father himself. At once the arms were 
turned Southward; a rapid march upon Italy, a 
brief campaign, and the haughty Lombard kingdom 
fell toriseno more, CHARLEMAGNE himeelf assumed 
the iron crown as master of Italy. Thus the events 
which threatened the downfall of his power, proved 
in the end his best allies. CHARLEMAGNE was not one 
to neglect such an opportunity for subduing a re- 
fractory noble. A stern message, despatched to 
THASSILO, summoned him to appear before his liege- 
lord, and pay homage as his vassal. Lintberga’s 
haughty spirit disdained submission to him who 
had caused the downfall of her house. With tears 
and prayers, then with bitter taunts, she sought to 
move her husband to avenge itsoverthrow. Rouse 
yourself from this fatal lethargy,” cried she; “ seek 
an alliance with the brave Saxons, who so long have 
valiantly contended for freedom in the depths of 
the Northern forests. Everywhere the empire is 
menaced ; foes without and factions within, shake 
the unwieldy structure to its foundations. One 
brave effort, and the tyrant’s yoke is broken forever.” 
But TuassiLo for a time seemed crushed by the sud- 
den overthrow of all his hopes. He consented to re- 
ceive his dukedom as a fief of the empire, and did 
homage to Charlemagne. Still it was a bitter hu- 
miliation to the proud noble, and the taunts of his 
wife, who brooded over the ruin of her country, 
continued to fan the flame of discontent. Secretly 
a confederacy was formed to wrest Italy from the 
emperor, and restore the kingdom of Lombardy. 
The emperor of the East, one or two powerful vas- 
sals of the empire, the brother of LinrBerRGa, and 
Tuasstio himself, formed this league. So sure was 
he of success that he imprudently boasted of the 
league which he was about to form with the war- 
like Avars. Spies brought the unwelcorie tidings 
to the imperial ear. Menaced on the north by the 
Saxon and Norman, by the Moors pn the South, by 
the Sclave in the East, and now by new danger in 
the West, the great emperor seemed about to fall a 
helpless prey to his enemies. But obstacles only 
served to rouse and spur him on. Nota moment 
was lost, Hastily convening an imperial diet at 
Ingleheim, he summoned with the other 
princes of the empire, to meet, their sovereign. Not 
dreaming that his plans had been betrayed, or sus- 
pecting the trap laid for him, the duke readily com- 
plied, and entered the august assembly. On the 
throne sat CHARLEMAGNE; around him statesmen, 
warriors, princes, renowned for wisdom, valor, and 
birth. Dark looks met the astonished gaze of the 
Duke. At once stept forth his most trusted coun- 
selors, those to whom his secret thoughts had been 
confided, and before the tribunal of his peers, thev 


wretch, who had.dared to call in foreign aid to dis- 


judgment against ecclesiastical dogmatism. 


denounced THaAssiLo asatraitor, As with one voice 


the yast assemblage decreed the death of the bold 


member the empire. The unfortunate princess, 
whose counsels had begn so fatal to her husband, 
had already been siezed with her two sons, and they 
were now held in close confinement. On one word 
from CHARLEMAGNE now depended the fate of the 
house of Hohenzollern. But the Emperor, though 
he could be cruel, was magnanimous. He could 
re:pect a brave enemy, and be touched by his mis- 
fortunes. THassiLo’s life was spared on condition 
that he should retire to a cloister. There also the : 
unfortunate LinrBERGA sought refuge. The duke- 
dom of Bavaria was bestowed on another vassal, 
and for a while the house of Hohenzollern sank from 
sight. 

In the 13th century, ConrapD, a younger son of 
of Rosert, eount of Zollern, became Burgrave of 
Nuremberg. His grandson, FRepeErIcx« III, was rais- 
ed to the princely dignity. From him is descended 
the royal Prussian dynasty. Conrap’s elder brother, 
FREDERICK IV, as the holder of the ancestral posses- 
sions, transmitted the principal line of Hohenzollern. 
His descendant in the the tenth generation, CHARLES 
I, received on the extinction of his race of Werden- 
berg, the earldomof Sigmaringen. In 1575 he made 
a family compact in which he agreed that his sons 
should jointly bear the title and arms of Hohenzol- 
lern and Sigmaringen. FRepEricK IV and 
CuARLEs LI, his two sons, divided the ancestral do- 
main. The former received Hohenzollern, the latter 
Sigmaringen. FReEpERICK built the castle of Hech- 
ingen, and thence his line took the name of Hohen- 
zollen-Hechingen, while that of his brother was 
called Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. The emperor 
II, raised Count Joux GeorcE of Hohen- 
zollern, son of FrepERICK, to the rank of Prince of 
the Empire, and afterwards bestowed the same dig- 
nity on the Sigmaringen line. 

Prince LEopoLp TuHassiLo, of the Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, whose candidature for the Spanish 
throne has raised such a tumult in Europe, is relat- 
to the Emperor NApo.eon on the father’s and moth- 
er’s side. He is still a young man, having had, 
hitherto, but little opportunity to show whether he 
possesses the ability required for a crisis like the 
present. 


“LA CONCORDE” AND ITS MISSION, 
BY THE REY. JOS, P. THOMPSON, D.D. 


HOUGH FatherHyactntHeE--or as he now prefers 

to write himself, HyactntHEe-Loyson—has no 
share in the publication of La Concorde, yet the fact 
that he has publicly avowed his “sympathy with a 
work in which his own brother is cencerned, and 
which promises to bring fresh aid to the cause of rel- 
igion and liberty,” imparts a peculiar interest to this 
new venture in Parisian journalism. A new venture 
most decidedly it is, in the very capital of gayety 
and fashion, where religious questions have scarcely 
found recognition in the daily press, and where all 
public discussion is still hampered by onerous re- 
strictions, to publish a daily paper under the broad 
caption, Religieux, Politique, Libéral, and with the 
avowed purpose of handling questions of Church 
and State in the most open and impartial manner. 
Having before us a complete file of La Concorde, 
from its first issue, April 1, 1870, we will give some 
illustration of the topics it has thus far discussed, 
and the manner in which it has maintained itself, 

First of all, in its make-up La Concorde follows 
the traditionary style of the Paris dailies: there is 
the same broad black line running crosswise about 
one-third from the bottom of the page, under which 
is given on one page the Feuilleton of stories, criti- 
cisms, &c.; and on another, the Financial Bulletin, 
&c.; the same half column of Faits Divers made up 
of the most insignificant items; the same lack of 
news, local and general, and of that world-wide cor- 
respondence and information that characterize a 
true American journal. How Tae CuristiaAn Unton 
would astonish the newsmen of Paris ! 

In its opening number, La Concorde entered bold- 
ly upon the grave questions of the hour—the pro- 
posed dogma of Infallibility at Rome, the proposed 
Plebiscitum in France. Touching the first, it declared 
that a Council has no right to decree dogmas ac- 
cording to the caprice of feelings, of interests, or of 
passions. It must act in harmony with the estab- 
lished and universal faith, and moral unanimity is 
indispensably necessary ; failing of this, it cannot 
expect the public conscience to ratify its decrees, 
This sounds very much like an appeal to private 


Touching the Plebiscitum, La Concorde said, “ The 
liberal regime will not be firmly established so long 
as a single door shall remain open for the return of 
the regime of personal authority; so long as, by de- 
sign or by negligence, the Constitution shall not 
exclude every possibility of a legal coup d'état.” 

The new journal has kept up a constant fire upon 
the dogma of Infallibility ; the Ultramontanists are 
exposed as “the modern school of Sophists,” who 
torture both logic and language by every possible 
ingenuity, to mislead the credulous; Dr. Newman's 
strong protest against the dogma is reproduced en- 
tire; political Gallicanism, instead of Papal Jesuit- 
ism, is appealed to for the true solution of the rela- 


a General Council to the Pope is ; 
and by reason, and it is 
could 
not decree the Pope infallible without stultify; 
itself, and vacating the prerogative it i — 
in the Chureh. Topie¢s such as these aro A 
with much point and vigor. But these ecclesiast; ed 
questions have no yndue preponderance. — 

La Concorde earnestly advocates universal 
lar education, and would have primary th 
compulsory,jn order to prepare the people of Site 
for the exercise of suffrage, not at the caprice of ne 
Government, but in accordance with constitutions) 
law. It argues that if a blind popular vote can " 
appealed to at the pleasure of the Emperor, then 
however largely France may be endowed by the Se. 
stitution and by legislation with the right of popu- 
lar government, everything will be precarious, and 
she will have not liberty, but only concessions that 
may be revoked at the pleasure of the giver. Like 
CospEN in England, La Concorde argues, the book 
first, the ballot next—educate, educate, educate the 
people. 

The repeal of the present law on the press, and 
the complete abolition of the censorship, is urged in 
the interest both of liberty and of morality; and J, 
Concorde declares its own purpose to combat loyally 
and with charity the opinions of its Opponents, but 
never to attack persons. By the dignity and courtesy 
of its editorials it thus far fulfills this pledge. 

La Concorde advocates strongly decentralization 
both in Church and State; in the Church by carry- 
ing out the Gallican doctrine of the powers of the 
local ecclesiastics; in the State, by reforming the 
municipalities, and having mayors, &c., elected by 
the citizens, in place of their being appointed as now 
by the central government at Paris. It urges also the 
reduction of the army and of the war budget, and 
the development of the industrial resources of the 
nation. In all these discussions La Concorde not 
only declares itself against the policy of the Emper- 
or, but boldly contravenes the notion of the author- 
itative government of the Head of the State, relieved 
only by the occasional fiction of a popular vote! 

At the same time it does not indulge in a blind 
and indiscriminate censure of the Imperial regime, 
It never resorts to unmannerly abuse. It commends 
the attitude of the Emperor toward the proposed 
dogma of Papal Infallibility, and asserts that the 
Government has the right and the power to declare 
null and void every thesis of the Council that shall be 
found to be in opposition to public right and the 
gencral sentiment of the French people! Here is 
the creed of liberal Catholicism. The independence 
of laic society is de facto and de jure an incontestible 
reality. Liberty of conscience and of worship ren- 
der impossible the supremacy of the ecclesiastical 
society over the political order. 

With such views and aims, presented with marked 
ability, wisdom, candor, and magnanimity, La Con- 
corde has attempted a vast enterprise of reform 
May it prove the Apostle of a new era of Faith and 
Liberty in France. 


THE RESURRECTION TEXTS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY PROF. C, E. STOWE, D. D. 


WISH now to finish what I have to say about 
the text Job xix., 25-27. “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” &c. 

Some may think that I have said enough already, 
but that is not my opinion, for this grand old pas- 
sage has been so bemauled and belittled by modern 
criticisms that I am happy to contribute my mite 
toward restoring it to its original dignity and sig- 
nificance. 

Glad am I that it is a part of the burial service in 
all Episcopal and some non-Episcopal Churches, 
and that it holds its place in the office for the dead, 
noted with an antique and appropriate chant, in the 
Greek and Roman Catholic ritual, so that it is still 
in the heart of more than two-thirds of Christendom. 

There is some advantage sometimes in petrifac- 
tion. A thing is not of course and always bad be- 
cause it is old, or good because it is new. 

RosENMULLER’s Latin translation, in his elaborate 
and most learned Schvlia, is so neat and well turned 
in its expressions, and so exactly in conformity with 
the Hebrew, that I wish to copy it literally rather 
than disfigure it by any attempt at an English ver- 
sion, and I think you have readers enough who un- 
derstand Latin to make it worth while for RoseN- 
MULLER inthis instance to speak for himself in 
your paper: 

Equidem scio Vindicem meum rivere, 

Eumque noviesimum pulveri adstiturum. 

Et postquam corpus meum, hoe inquam, consomp 
E carne mea adspiciam Deum. 

Quem ego visurus sum mihi; 


Ocali spectabuut mei, non alieni. 
Consumuutur reacs mei in sinu meo. 


A neater or better translation was never made. ~ 
will now give my own English translation, a5 exact- 
ly literal as the idiom of the two Janguages, Hebrew 
and English, will permit: 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And at the last over the dust will he stand ; 

And though after my skin this (body) be destroy ed, 

Yet from out of my flesh shall I see God. 


My eyes will behold him and not another's. 
Consumed are my reins in my bosom. 


Now let me add the paraphrase of good old Bishop 


tum fuerit, 


tions of the Church and society ; the superiority of | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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H au, which is the best commentary on the text, 


] I will be satisfied : 

aD ndged by you, yet this is my comfort ; that I 
rea Judge and gracious Redeemer to come, who lives 
a we shall be gene to dust, and shail one day come 
udge the quick and the dead ; and shall, in that last day 

down to j al account, present himself here upon earth to the 
of our — sh; and though this skin and this body of mine shall 
eves of all rraption and dust, yet in this very flesh of mize, 
soon go to jorious by his divine power, I shall see my God and 
raised 7 4 all see him with these mine own eyes, and not with 
Saviour, for me; I shall see and receive him as my just and 
any others . both from those powers of death, and all those 


ealamniations which ye now cast upon me.”’ 
fals 


{nd to this I will add my own paraphrase of the 
next verse 
“My veins are cons 


hat day.” 
| ‘on this is all in exact harmony with the Hebrew 


text, and there is not a shadow of objection to its 
he Messiah and the resurrection, ex- 

yiori assumption that Jon could know 
cept the a] wiv he k th- 
nothing of these topics ? ry cou now no 
ing of this? Was he not a divinely inspired wri- 
ter? And could not God have given him at least a 
distant, a twilight view of that Deliverer, so ardent- 
ly desired by all God’s earthly friends, from the 
time of the first promise in Eden, “ The seed of the 
woman shall bruise the ser pent’s head?” Did not 
God talk with Jos, in the last chapters of this book, 
as familiarly as he had ever talked with Apranam ? 
And why could not God have given to Jon at least 
as much knowledge of theMessiah’s work as he had 
civen to ABRAM AM ? Ifthe words are naturally ap- 
plicable to the Redeemer and the resurrection (as 
they certainly are), there is no @ priori reason what- 
ever why they should not be taken in their full nat- 
ural significance. 

It is true that in the New Testament the term 
vesurvection includes the whole future life, without 
always ‘a special reference to the resurrection of the 
body; yet it is also true that the idea of the resur- 
rection of the body, the resurrection of the flesh, as 
it is more specifically termed in the old creeds, is an 
idea known to the Old Testament as well as the 
New. It is not found in the classical literature, and 
the Athenians in Pavi’s time scoffed at it; but it 
was known to the Oriental sages, and the religion of 
ZOROASTER contains it with the utmost distinctness. 
Those who take the book of Daniel to be a forgery 
of a late period, affirm that the author learned this 
doctrine from the Zoroastrians; but we, who believe 
in the genuineness and divine origin of that inte- 
resting book, affirm rather that the Zoroastrians re- 
ceived this, as they did some other doctrines of the 
revealed religion, from that great prophet, who had 
heen for many years, by the appointment of the sove- 
reign, the head of the Magi. 

The doctrine of the resurrection and the judgment 
is most unquestionably stated in Daniel xii., 2. 
“Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” The word “many” 
here is used in the same sense as it is by St. Pau in 
liomans y., 15-19, “ By one man’s offence many (that 
is, all) were made sinners,” 

The passage of Ezekiel xxxvii., 1 to 10, describing 
the valley of dry bones, is a resurrection text. On 
this point St. Jerome says, “ Never would the like- 
ness of the resurrection be used in order to signify 
the restoration of the people of Israel, unless the re- 
surrection itself stood firm, and was believed in as 
tv be; forno one confirms things uncertain by things 
which are not at all.” TurtunLian also says, “ A 
igure could not be taken from the bones, unless the 
lfsame reality were to come to pass as to the bones 
ilso.” See Pusey on Daniel, p. 512, 2d edition. 

ilosea vi., 2, xiii, 14; Isaiah xxv., 18, compared 
with I. Corinthians xv., 54-55, are clearly resurrec- 
tion passages, Psalm xvi., verses 9, 10, 11, are ex- 
pressly declared by the Apostle Perer to refer not 
‘0 Davip but to the resurrection of Christ from the 
tomb, See Acts IL. from 29 to 31. 

The idea of a bodily existence in a future state 
had been made familiar to the Hebrews by the as- 
“usion of Evian, His disciples knew that his 
‘ody had been transferred to the other world, for 
they had sought for it dilligently day after day 
“ithout finding it—II. Kings, ii., 15-18. The mys- 
‘crious idications, too, about the body and burial of 
Moses, Deut. xxxiv., 6; Jude j9, and the tradition 
o the translation of Enocu, Genesis v., 24; Hebrews 
‘'y 9, tended strongly to familiarize the Hebrew 
mind with this idea, | 
As there is no reasonable presumption against 
inding the doctrine of the resurrection of the bod y 
in the Old Testament, we may safely leave the words 


We have cited to speak for themselves in their literal 
sense, 


fowever Iam 


know Ih 


umed within me with longing desire for 


application to t 


fi 


passage from Jos, which HanpeEL has crys- 

: zed in music, grand and pathetic as itself, will 

cas % dear to the struggling, suffering Church of 
st, 

1 Jos’s hour of agony he cried out at that si- 

nee and invisibility of God, which every suffering 

“man being sometimes feels to be an aggravation 


le 
h 


om “Oh that I knew where I might.find him. 


ld I go forward, but he is not there; and back- 
Ward, but ] c 


When he do 
him,” 


annot perceive him. On the left hand 
th work but I cannot behold him—he 
self on the right hand that I cannot see 


This makes more affecting the intense burst of 
faith in a future nearness—“ In my flesh shall I see 
God. My eyes will behold him and not another's.” 

Yes—this nearness—this hour of seeing for our- 


selves—-is the hope by which we all struggle and 
suffer. 


THE SOUND OF LITTLE FEET. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Ns winds that sigh on Summer eves, 
Nor the silken stir 
And rustle of the tasseled sheaves, 
Nor softened whir 
Of wood-bird’s wing, 
Nor anything 
Of sky or earth : 
Ah, none of these are half so sweet 
As the sound of little feet. 


Forever eloquent and gay 

Is the pattered fall, 
Throughout the longest, darkest day 

Most musical ! 

No thought, no care 

Young feet ensnare ; 

lorever rings, 

Forever sings 
Round all the world, with restless beat, 
The sound of little feet. 


In that sad home where Death has gone, 
Where the mother’s eyes 
Behold no more her darling one ; 
Where tears and sighs 
Are all that live, 
Grief cannot give 
A drearier pain 
While Time shall reign, 
Than the void which makes life incomplete— 
No sound of little feet. 


Lyric of love, so soft, so dear! 
Wert thou heard in vain, 
Where the blessed Saviour’s listening ear 
Caught up the strain 
Of melody 
Still unto thee 
Delights I owe 
Lach step I go, 
By mossy lane or busy street, 
Dear sound of little feet. 


WHAT DO OUR CHILDREN READ? 
BY J, BENNET TYLER, 


“Take no thought for yourself what ye shall eat, or for the 
body what ye shall put on.” 


HE Divine admonition with regard to food and 
raiment, has peculiar significance in the lat- 
ter days of sumptuous fare and gorgeous apparel. 
If one is turned over to the the presiding gen- 
ius of the kitchen, late from the Emerald Isle, 
and the other to French tailors and dress-makers, it 
is not because we bestow overmuch attention to the 
nfental food of our children, 

Who of all Christian parents has any definite 
knowledge of the Sunday school library? How 
many teachers are tolerably intelligent about the 
books which we innocently suppose they select for 
their classes ? 

Wholesale denunciation of book publishers, and 

sweeping condemnation of Sunday-school books, is 
just now very much in vogue. One expert would 
throw nine-tenths of the library-books out of the 
window. Another would abolish the library alto- 
gether. Stillanother cries, “ anything fora change.” 
Either, or all of which, are about as reasonable as to 
insist on the abrogation of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, or the abolition of the newspapers. The time 
was, within the memory of many now living, when 
one could not go astray in the selection of books for 
children. BunyAan’s Pilgrims and Joly War and 
JANEWAY's Token, were about all the market afforded 
that claimed to be juvenile. The whole number of 
books for children as late as 1824, was little more 
than twenty. Now from the seven thousand dif- 
ferent books pressed on publie attention as Sun- 
day school books, par excellence—published by thir- 
ty-six different houses, the question is what not 
to uy and “how not to doit.” The demand for 
this class of books isenormous. Five million young 
people are reading these circulating libraries, besides 
a large number of older people, in sections where 
reading matter is scarce. The number of persons 
actually engaged in writing for children is almost 
incredible. One publisher offering prizes for the 
best books, finds himself overwhelmed with over 
three hundred manuscripts, and now stops counting 
and measures them by the cord! 
To those of us who are familiar with the usual 
way of purchasing libraries, the character and attain- 
ments of the persons often entrusted with this im- 
portant duty, the method of selection, or rather the 
utter lack of method in selection, it is by no means 
a matter of surprise that so many books utterly unfit 
to be read, are put into the hands of children. The 
wonder is, not that the libraries are so bad—but that 
they are no worse, 

If the dear contiding pyblic will continue to buy 
the spread eagle hymns and fantastic music, the 
highly wrought, exciting, sensational, so-called Sun- 
day-school books, Messrs. SPREAD & SxiGorns will 
certainly publish them. If there is a demand for 
the weak religious story books in whieh the good 
boy always comes out ahead, or the unnaturally p!- 
ous books in which the good children always die— 
why of course Deacon Dotorovs or some Religious 


Society will supply it. A certain society started for 


the purpose of publishing a certain line of books, 
confesses to adopting another and different style, 
simply and only because its own selection would not 
sell. 

What then is the character of these books, and 
what do our children actually read ? 

We had occasion not long since to overhaul the 
library of large and influential Sunday school not a 
thousand miles from New York. We purpose to 
give our readers a slight sketch of one of the books, 
which may be taken as a representative of numbers 
found in this collection. It is by no means a dull 
book. It is not full of precocious, unnatural piety, 
and the good little boy didn’t die. In fact it is just 
ohe of the books that boys and girls of twelve to 
fifteen read with avidity and usually vote “splen- 
did.” 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SMART BOY. 

Scene 1st.—Cottage on the banks of a beautiful 
lake. SmARTBOY goes to school in his own yacht 
and cruises up and down the lake at his own sweet 
will. Taking a leisurely sail one day, he spies a 
young gir] jumping into the lake, awful stepmother 
in hot pursuit. Gallantly rescues her of course. Af- 
ter long consultation with his companion, he restores 
the girl to her home—but atterward confronts the 
awful step-mother, and proceeds to catechize her 
about her cruelty to the girl. Not getting satisfac- 
tion, he rescues the girl in the usual approved style 
by means of a ladder from the second-story window, 
and secretes her on board of the yacht. Our hero 
had feund out, by the way, that he had the reputa- 
tion of being a “ very smart boy.” Everybody call- 
ed him “a hero and a brave boy,” and “all the 
girls thought so too.” 

Scene 2d.—SMARTBOY is confronted by awful step- 
mother’s big friend, Tom, in regard to the where- 
abouts of the girl. It is the dead of night, but our 
hero proceeds to dress himself with minutest care, 
performs prodigies of valor, and stoutly refuses to 
tell. Meanwhile he has made the astonishing dis- 
covery that Tom and his guardian have conspired to 
cheat him out of his father’s estate, have confined 
his mother in an insane asylum in England, besides 
divers and sundry other things. 

Scene 3d,—He proceeds to open guardian’s safe, 
finds his father’s will and other valuable documents. 
Appropriates large sums of money, and has sundry 
fights with the infuriated Tom, but comes off always 
victorious of course. 

Scene 4th._-Escapes with his girl and his treasures 
to Albany and on board steamer for New York, there 
to be met by the aforesaid Tom. Jumps ashore at a 
landing, is pursued by Tom, but catches a train and 
then the boat—evades his pursuer, and is thence- 
forth “the lion” of the steamboat and is impelled 
to “roar because the passengers insist.” Makes 
troops of friends who are only too ready to serve 
“such a smart boy,”—reaches New York in safety, 
and after much difficulty finds the girls uncle, and, 
wonderful to relate, she too is likely to be defraud- 
ed of a fortune. 

Scene 5th—They are inveigled into a hack, driven 
into all sorts of places—when the now desperate 
Tom is discovered on the box with the driver. 
Nothing daunted, our Smartnoy finds a conven- 
ient wrench, and crawling out on the roof of the 
coach, whacks Tom over the head, knocks him off 
of the box and escapes, reaching the hotel with the 
frightened girl, and proceeds with the utmost non- 
chalance to solace himself “ with a hearty supper.” 
We had almost forgotten to mention that our hero 
was a good Sunday-school boy, and remembered to 
say his prayers on important occasions—-or certainly 
on all occasions when smart boys were not supposed 
to be able to take care of themselves. 

Scene 6th_—Having left the girl in charge of her 
overjoyed and delighted uncle, our hero sails for 
England. He finds Tom has put an emisary on 
board, but he is too smart to be caught napping. 
Reaching the coast of England, while his inquiring 
mind is investigating the dispatch boat, in an ex- 
posed position, an unseen blow sends him whirling 
into the water. He swims to the dispatch boat, 
reaches his destination in advance of Tom's emis- 
sary, rescues his mother, and returns to the steamer, 
fairly covered with glory, having done and said 
many prodigious things which his “modesty forbade 
him to mention.” 

7th—Reaches home. Tom is made to dis- 


gorge. Comes in possession of a fortune in his own 


right, takes care of his mother, like the smart boy | 


that he is, makes love to KATE,—is married and has 
a good time generally. 

This, dear reader, is a brief, and consequently very 
imperfect, but, we think, fair sketch of a so-called 
Sunday-school book, and represents a class of books 
by no means small. We suppose these books were 
selected on the ground of the big discount afforded, 
or possibly according to the programme of the en- 
terprising chap out West, who cleared out a retail- 
er’s stock of dime novels for the Sunday school li- 
brary, remarking dryly, as he carried them off: “I 
reckon these will please the children as well as any- 
thing.” We think comment entirely superfluous. 
If this hasty sketch shall serve in some small degree 
to arouse attention to the character of some of the 
books already in our schools, and incite to some 
slight appreciation of the importance of proper and 


careful selection, we shall have achieved our object. 


FIRS1 LESSONS IN NATURAL SCI- 
ENCE. 


BY FANNY E. RUSSELL. 


IRST Books of Botany, Natural History, Phys- 

iology, etc., are all very well in their way ; but 
what a pity it is that the first lessons in any branch 
of natural science should be learned from books. 
In the most favorable circumstances, children under 
seven years of age will have small use for books. 
The best food for their hungry little minds can be 
gathered from all the natural objects around them, 
if their parents and teachers are sufficiently wise. 

Poor little Mary, aged seven, sits drooping over 
her Primary Botany, trying to commit to memory 
the definitions of root, stem, leaf, calyx, corolla,— 
getting them all confused in her weary little noddle, 
desperately resolving to burn up her book before 
darling baby is large enough to be tormented with 
it, and planning how she may possibly get more 
play and less study. 

Happy little Jounny comes skipping to his mother 
with his hands full of bright blossoms, and mamma 
exclaims: 

“Oh how pretty! Does Jounxy know what their 
names are ?” 

If Jounny does not know already, of course he 
must be told inmediately, s6 mamma says: 

“This one is blood-root, and that one, too. All 
these with the white ‘corolla and dark yellow sta- 
mens are named blood-root. The others—see what 
a queer-shaped corolla they have, almost like a pair 
of full trowsers !—one name for that flower is Dutch- 
man’s breeches.” 

“ What makes them call this blood-root ?” Jonmn- 
Ny asks, 

“ Because the juice of the plant is red. The root 
is sometimes used for medicine. Does Jonnny 
know what a root is ?” 

The little fellow has begun the study of Botany. 
IIe does not know it, but his mother does. He 
watches for the opening flowers and bears them tri- 
umphantly to his mother, sure that she will give 
each a hearty welcome. She talks about their col- 
ors and shapes, taking care to call the different 
parts by their correct botanical names, and the child 
unconsciously catches the words and learns to apply 
them naturally and correctly in his comments on 
the posies. That isall the instruction he gets; only 
sometimes mamma asks: 

“What do you call these parts of the corolla ?” 

“ Petals!” is the prompt reply; and so he answers 
her questions as she points out the different parts of 
the plant. How easily a child learns names! It is 
always asking “ What is it?” This facility for learn- 
ing new words is sometimes urged as a reason for 
putting very young children to the study of foreign 
languages, but this is a kind of perversion of the fa- 
culty ; or, rather, a cultivation of the memory at the 
expense of other parts of the mind. The observing 
powers naturally develop first. The mind seeks to 
become familiar with things as well as with the 
names of things. Object-teaching satisfies both 
these demands. It keeps the attention awake, and 
trains children to keep their eyes and ears open. 
The judgment gets good discipline by the nice ex- 
amination and constant comparison required. More- 
over, children get actual knowledge much more 
rapidly in this way than from books. 

I know a little boy, only four years old, who has 
made a pretty fair start in Botany, without ever 
thinking of the lessons as anything but the best kind 
of play. Indeed, he has never had any regular les- 
sons. So far as he knows, his study of Botany 
“ whistles itself.” 1 suppose the first lessons began 
when he was two years old, and learned to distin- 
guish dandelions from violets. The next summer 
he learned the names of most of the common plants 
in garden and field, and the names of different parts 
of the plant and flower. Now he is four years old, 
he delights to compare the forms of flowers and 
leaves, and pretty easily recognizes a few of the 
leading families — Composite, Rosace, Cruciferw. 
He likes to gather a variety of leaves and compare 
their shapes, margins, and venation ; and his mamma 
sees, with pleasure, how easily he learns the terms 
which have driven her repeatedly to consult the 
glossary. She never feels like pushing the study at 
all. Once on the track, in this happy way, how is 
it possible that he should ever weary of the study 
in later years? And what a field of pure pleasure 
lies open before him! It is like a fairy kingdom for 
him now. 

SwepENnoRG says that infants, in their little 
plays, see all things with an idea of life attached to 
them. What an intimate companionship they es- 
tablish with their playthings! I hear some talk 
about the utility of feeding childrens’ minds on fairy 
tales for the sake of developing the imagination— 
for the sake of introducing them into the beautiful 
“ wonder world.” 

Dear friends, we grown-up people are nearly all 
shut out from the real “ wonder world,” because of 
the bluntness of our powers of observation. The 
child just mentioned sometimes asks a neighbor or 
visitor the name of some strange flower, or bird, or 
insect, and almost always gets the careless answer, 
“T don’t know”—from people who have lived in the 
country all their lives. 


“Oh, I don’t know the names of any of thevc 
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common weeds,” the preacher’s grown-up daughter 
impatiently told him. The child looked at her 
with innocent astonishment, for his experience veri- 
fies the lines of Lowell : 


‘* A weed is only a flower in disguise, 
Which is seen through at once, if love give a man eyes.”’ 


I have always believed in the propriety of furnish- 
ing fairy stories for children, but I sometimes fancy, 
of late, that they must seem rather dull to the for- 
tunate children who have early had their interest 
awakened in the wonders of nature. Imagination 
is very active in most children. It is not Jess 
healthy, I think, in this little fellow, because—in- 
stead of searching in the lily cups and in the deep 
hearts of the roses for sleeping fairies—he follows 
the bees about from flower to flower to see which 
they like best, frequents the haunts of the humming 
birds, speculating about their thoughts, and lies in 
wait among the garden beds to catch a specimen of 
the humming moth “for you to analyze, mamma.” 
You would hardly feel encouraged to put fairy 
stories in the hands of a child whose first question, 
on seeing the pictures, comes in this shape: 

“ What kind of eggs do fairies lay ?’—and who 
is puzzled to learn, when admiring Raphael’s winged 
cherubs, whether they are insects or chickens! 

I really think this little boy has learned what he 
knows of botany, entomology, and physiology, with 
less mental strain—indeed, I have never seen the 
least strain or weariness—than the mastering of the 
alphabet would have occasioned. It has all been 
as easy as learning the names of toys in a toy-shop, 
or of the boys at school. Any book with pictures 
of “bones” is numbered at once among his favor- 
ites. He is just an average young American, rosy- 
cheeked, boisterous, addicted to dirtying his face, 
hands, and clothes. and trying most of the naughty 
ways common to childhood. 

Happy the parent who has wisdom and leisure 
for the training of childran! With all the cares 
that many mothers have at present, it would be 
cruel to bind on any more burdens, I am more dis- 
posed to try to undo some of the heavy ones custom 
has so long enforced, in the line of housekeeping, so 
that mothers of moderate means may stand a better 
chance of such health and culture as all women 
need. But the education of children should be 
largely a public matter. Children need association 
with others of their own age. Every child, how- 
ever ignorant or destitute or wicked its parents may 
be, should have such a training as will fit it to be a 
good and useful member of society. This training, 
if judicious, cannot begin too young. How can we 
have free kinder-gartens, where children of all classes 
may get—in such a happy and natural manner as to 
be unconscious of being “trained”—the physical, 
social, and intellectual culture suited to their years ? 


SOCIAL PERVERSIONS. 


desire to enter a strong protest against 
conventionalism. Not that we would abro- 
gate all customs founded on tacit agreement for the 
regulation of social intercourse; that would be su- 
premely foolish and selfish. Habits are natural and 
useful; rules are necessary in every state which 
falls short of perfection; but both are grievously 
abused. 

Over speech, behavior, dress, business, worship, 
and recreation,society assumes an arbitrary authority, 
and is intolerant of disobedience, She takes um- 
brage at the mary exceptions which are essential to 
healthy freedom in the individual. Her power of 
proscription is so unquestionable that, for fear of her 
displeasure, most men, instead of living out the na- 
ture which God has implanted, instead of trusting 
their own best judgments, instead of adhering loy- 
ally to high ideals, hide or deny the prophesies giv- 
en them to utter. They accept prevailing prejudi- 
ces unhesitatingly, forgetting that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God only when each individ- 
ual man is true to the God-like within him. Either 
from cowardice which shrinks from the obloquy of 
protestantism, or from sloth, which would shirk its 
burdens, we all put on the prescribed mask and 
strut about in disguise, making life a dismal carni- 


val of mistakes and cross-purposes. 


To speak more specifically, besides the complai- 
sant affectation and “ fibbing” which rob ordinary 
intercourse of its natural variety and beauty, the 
habit of thought which denounces oddity as a social 
crime is very prevalent. It is, moreover, a habit 
which limits happiness and subverts manhood. 

Of oddity consciously assumed we have nothing 
more to say than that it is a disgusting exhibition 
of vanity. But no upright, downright Christian 
man who understands himself and tries to express 
himself honestly can fail of being ‘‘odd.” The mul- 
titude is common-place, and a genuine soul quite 
shocks it. Society is conventional, and a real cor- 
respondence of feeling and expression ruffles its 
sense of propriety. Has not the common sense of the 
world ordained lying as the servant of politeness ; 
unhealthy, inconvenient, ugly and expensive dress 
as a sign of good taste; expenditure as the standard 
of respectability ; doctrinal conformity as the test of 

piety, and total abstinence of some dozen kinds as a 
guarantee of exalted character? If it has not,—and 
we already hear astrong chorus of noes from those 


who modestly shrink from looking at bare facts— | 


why is it that when kind, brave, truthful souls dare 
follow nature, a thousand voices persistently exclaim, 
“ How odd ! how self-conceited !| how very strange!” 

Why is it that the very few who speak the truth 
in love, who live within their means and according 
to their own sense of fitness and beauty, who are at 
once unfashionably frank and unfashionably reserv- 
ed, who are religious without formal profes- 
sion, and temperate without pledges, lose the good 
opinion of their neighbors? Why is independence 
called pride, and humility called meanness, and 
faithfulness to one man interpreted as unfaithful- 
ness to another? We answer, because they who 
hide their righteousness within their hearts, and 
swear fealty to social and ecclesiastical fashion- 
plates, cannot understand the noble simplicity of an 
utterly truthful life. When every action is studied 
as if it werea piece of millinery, spoiled if not cut 
by the pattern, and a painful self-consciousness ex- 
aggerates the importance of social uniformity, the 
result is—hypocrisy. 

It is because extreme conventionalism is an en- 
bodiment of intolerance, and thus tempts to hypoc- 
risy, that we oppose it. Granting that there is rea- 
son for many seemingly arbitrary “ proprieties,” it 
yet remains true that society oftener insists upon the 
semblance than upon the substance of social virtues. 
Etiquette is exalted above kindness; flattery above 
truth; elegance above purity. They who would 
move in “desirable circles” must have other cre- 
dentials than a soul written all over with signatures 
of honor. The scars of moral victory are not as po- 
tent as the paste which covers decaying virtue. 
Men wilfully judge by the appearance, by the hasti- 
est, most superficial glance, rather than righteous 
judgment. This is our condemnation, that we dare 
not do and be all that becomes a man, regardless of 
the sneers of the bad, and the disappointment of the 
good. 

Did we bear ever in mind that each person stand- 
eth or falleth to his own master, God; that society 
can lay upon us no just claim which is not readily 
acknowledged in the sanctuary of a thoughtful un- 
seltish soul, that all the beauty, all the worth, all 
the dignity of life are inseperably bound up with 
fidelity to such tastes, judgments, abilities, prefer- 
ences, as God has given to each individual; we 
should not so often yield to the spirit of the power 
of the air, the spirit which worketh in the children 
of disobedience. We should listen oftener to that 
inner gospel written in our hearts. We should be 
willing to be called odd for the sake of being true. 
We should smite with a deadly blow that tyranni- 
cal old doctrine that a man cannot be sane unless he 
practices those “ social amenities” which really be- 
long to the mad-house. 

If any of our reader are afflicted with the mania of 
oddity, we pray God, for the sake of truthfulness, 
for the sake of moral beauty, variety and power, to 
make them chronic cases. And we beg of them to 
avoid the fear of man which bringeth asnare. We 
beg them to be faithful to their own hearts first, be- 
fore they accept the dictates of other men’s tongues. 
We beg them to read God’s word written in them- 
selves, written in Nature, written in human nature, 
written in books, written most plainly in the Book 
of books, with theirown eyes, and then to walk 
through life on their own feet. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK,’ 


GLORIF YING GOw. 
Frmay Eventna, July 15, 1870. 


One of the simplest things in the world is the hardest 
both to understand and to practice; viz., that which is 
commanded in the Whether ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
It seems as though it were easy to glorify od in the 
pomp and service of the cathedral. And when anassem- 
bly of brethren, in more humble circumstances, gather 
together, and read, and sing, and pray, and discourse u 
on divine things, we have no difficulty in believing that 
ne lorify God. And where martyrs bore witness, and 

their faith with their blood, we feel as though in 
some sense they may be said to have glorified God. But 
how one can glorify God in the minutie of life, and in 
things strictly secular—especially in things so far re- 
moved from any relation to piety as eating and drink- 
ing,—that puzzles men. Surely, there is nothing more 
foreign to religion than eating and drinking; there are 
no functions that are more purely physical; and if it 
were not that by habit we have clothed these operations 
with so many associations, so many tastes and 
affections, so much of domesticity, there would be 
oe anything more animal, and more repugnant to 
the higher feelings, than eating and drinking. As it is, 
however, we have refined and enriched these grosser 
offices by the associations with which we have sur- 
rounded them. And yet, it seems very hard to eat to 
God's glory, or to to God's glory. It seems very 
hard, at any rate, to serve God with our passions and 
appetites. It seems very haml ‘to serve God in any wise 
with our physical industry. > 

A man who stands in-the counting-room all day, and 
sums up columns of ees, and is mathematically 
tired out at night, does not exactly see how he can glo- 
rify God with his arithmetic. The engineer, who stands 
by his machine, and is watching it, and is using care 
incessantly, can understand how he can go away and 
pray to God, and so glorify him; but how he can glo- 
rify him with his engine, he does not exactly see. 

Ow, it is as plain as anything can be. hen Gen. 
GRaNT was in command of the army in the last year of 
the war, he had an enormous burden to carry all the time. 
Whatever men may think of his capacity, or of his 
military skill, nobody doubts that he was disinterested 
during that year. Our great erals, in the estimation 
of the people, were then acting, not from selfish con- 
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siderations, but from high patriotic impulses. And 
Gen. Grant sought not his own welfare, but the wel- 
fare of the country. Yet it is not probable that he as- 
sociated the idea of the honor of his country with every 
detail of life. He was totally dedicated to the country. 
His design, and desire, and power, and faculty, were 
so utterly given over to the service of the country, that 
he did not need to think whether any particular part of 
bis work was, or was not, anving the country. The 
whole man was given to it; and if the whole was, why, 
the parts would take care of themselves. If the great 
main purpose of a man’s life is overwhelming!y in one 
direction, all the other little purposes will have to go 
the way the big one does. You cannot start the great 
water-wheel one way outside of the mill, and have all 
the little spindles running the other way inside of the 
mill. They must go with the great wheel. 

And so it is in the dedication of ourselves in life. If 
a man has dedicated himself to the work of a student, 
and gives his whole life and power to it, he is working 
to become a student all the time, whether he is asleep 
or awake. 
brings him into jolly company, and his health is pro- 
moted by it, it has a relation, at least remotely and in- 
directly, to his scholarship. Whatever builds him up, 
and makes him strong, and gives him variety of power, 
or skill, or acumen ; anything that tends toward schol- 
arship, is honoring the end to which he has dedicated 
his whole life. 

Take a more familiar instance, which will bring this 
nearer to you—that of the mother in the family—the 
oe old-fashioned mother, who did her own work. 

lessed days, that I am afraid we shall not see again in 
our lifetime, were those in which the simple old house 
was provided with plainer furniture, requiring not half 
so much nice treatment and rubbing as that of modern 
houses, and in which people were delivered from 
‘*help.” Ah! I think our Paradise is behind us! We 
have gone out of Eden! dn 
Well, you can imagine the good old-fashioned’ moth- 
er, who rose earliest and sat up latest of any in the 
house—who wus soonest and longest at work. We can 
see her, in the morning, getting the breakfast, and then 
clearing off the things. Her children, meanwhile, are 
all over the house. At the proper time, she equips 
some of them, and sends them off to school; and some 
of them stay at home to help her. By and by the din- 
ner hour arrives, and the absent ones come back. And 
most of the care of the house comes on her. There is 
a world of sweeping, and a world of dusting, and a 
world of washing dishes, and a world of cooking; but 
as all the domestic work is for the man that she loves 
best of all in the world, and for the children that she 
loves next best of all in the world, it is all love-work. 
There is not a particle of it that has not in it the flavor 
of joy. If she enjoyed a reasonable amount of health 
and strength, she could tell you that not a thing hap- 
pened in the house, so far as her labor was concerned, 
that did not have some reference to the welfare of the 
family. She could say that all she did, she did for 
love. And if you questioned that, she would say, ** Do 
you suppose | would slave here, as I do, if it were not 
for love? no wages would induce me to get up early in 
the morning, and sit up late at night, as 1 do; but that 
which | would not do for money, I do for leve.” And 
her love seasons the little things, as well as the great 
things, that she does, The things that she does not 
think about, are as much prompted by love as the things 
that she does think about. 

When the mother sits up till ten o'clock at night sew- 
ing rips in the overalls of her great rollicking boy, and 
wonders why he will get over such a fence, or will run 

nst such a , 1 donot suppose she is in a rapture 
of love just at that minute; but you know that it is 
love that impels her, and that if she were to stop and 
think a moment she could trace the connection betygen 
= work and this grand instinct, this crowning feeling 
of love. 

By taking such familiar instances, we come back to 
the point from which we started. It is quite possible 
for one to glorify God, provided he loves him. If one’s 
whole heart goes out toward the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and in truth; if his love for the Saviour is not 
a special act, but the generic habit of his life; if he 
gives to Christ everything that he has to give; if he 
makes Christ everything ; if his whole power of body 
and soul is dedicated to the Lord ;—then it becomes 
very easy for him, whatsoever he does, to do all to the 
gwry of God, whether he is in business or pleasure ; 
whether he is thinking of religion or not. Having set 
before yourself this glorious end, every part of your 
life is working toward it; and so every part of your 
life becomes consecrated. 

Now, where this victory has been gained, and there 
has been an absolute delivery of one’s self in love and 
faith to the Lord Jesus Christ’s service, and the person 
feels that, without material let or hindrance, he is mov- 
ing in that way, another thing falls out: he is able to 
A over very many of the partialisms of experience. 
here are a great many persons who think they are re- 
ligious when they are in meeting; but when they get 
out of meeting, and forget the hymn and the exhorts- 
tion, and their fervor cools, they feel as though they 
had left their religion behind, and complain because 
they have lost warmth of heart, and become cold. It 
is often the case that persons do become cold, and sin- 
fully so, under such circumstances; but a person may 


P- | relapse into coldness after going away from a meeting 


without sinning. Though in meetings the business of 
the hour is emotion, and that is the proper state for that 
hour, yet, when you go away, the business which God 
calls you to, the secular work which you are called to 
perform is not inconsistent with religion. The ordina- 
ry duties of life which devolve upon you, are, in their 
place, as much testimonies to God, as feeling is in its 
place. Sometimes you may be called, in the provi- 
dence of God, to think and study, and then thinking 
and studying are religious exercises. At other times 
you may be called to experience emotion; and then 
emotion is ministering to religion. First see that your 
heart is bent on God as the supreme object of your 
love and desire; next see that you are in the sphere of 
duty; and then, whatever you do—whether it is travel- 
ing or staying at home; whether it is pursuing this or 
that vocation in life—you are still serving the Lord. 

A man goes into a nursery, and, seeing that many of 
the children there are not very happy, and that they 
are rather neglected, he corstitutes himself a nurse, and 
gets down on his knees, and commences frolicking with 
them ; and in a short time the whole room is in a rum- 
pus, and all the children are laughing, and full of glee. 
And some one looks in, and sa ‘That man is a 
judge, and I saw him yesterday sitting on the bench : 
what a quecr place that is for him to-day!” But it is 
not incompatible with the character of a judge, or 
even a deacon of the church, if he goes into a nursery 
and sees that the children need somebody to make them 
happy, for him to bring himself down to their level 
for the time — and interest and amuse them. And 
God knows that itis a religious act—not a devotional 
7“ but a religions one. 

_ If I am consecrated to God, every faculty of my be- 
ing is consecrated to him. For instance, God gave me 
wit and humor (1 am not speaking of myself, but am 
putting myself in the place of afother); and where | 

that wit and humor will smooth the way of life, 


see 
will make persons better, will keep their bristles down 


If he is taking physical exercise, and it, 


and their claws in, and their hearts gen; 


serving God religiously in the penial, I 
may be just as near the kingdom of Gene it, ho 
a grotesque and humorous remar when ma g 


tended, as when he is doing a work Olently in. 
men. A man is as safe in dying with a thine 
kind on his lips, as in dying when he ic - 5.0! that 
Bible or singing a hymn. ere ig nothin’ 8 the 
— — Which determines 
dition. at depends u Ur con- 
Christian. A man may die j : a 
from nay services, and far away 
may die in the field, or in the shop ary — A man 
A man engaged in some worldly pursuit —— 
denly killed by some accident, by some sidelc 2 
and he a Christian. A man may be Stricken ‘ blow, 
the midst of gaiety and mirth, and be q Chris 10WN in 
man is Christian under all these cireum 
as he is inspired by benevolent motives or 80 far 
ing wholly from an impulse to benefit other 
what he does he is doing to the glory of oo 

Now is the time when many people are goin 
the city for their summer vacation; aud there pda 
who have scruples of conscience about leavian ' 
place of duty in the church to go among bm Fes 
and who say, ‘‘I do not know whether I can sery le 
in that way.” You ought to serve God by =o 
well as by working. You ought to serve God by sie ” 
ing as well as Wy waking. You ought to serve Goi 
laughing as well as by crying; you ought to serye Gos 
by of life; in every situas; 
where 's providence casts you; in ; 

‘*Whether ye eat or k, or whatsoey 
all to the glory of God.” That disarms life aa vy 

rs, and overcomes most of its difficulties, und de 
stroys half of the casuistical questions which yey .-) 
burden weak consiences that are not rightly instructed 

Mr. ——- remarked that it see 
performed religious duties Persons 


gushing love, it was conclusive evidence that t ‘not from , 
anything about religion. at they did not knoe 


You must always keep in your mind the dj 
between the full, ee Christian State, and A wpe 
intermediate stages from the germinal point up to that 
ripe state. Otherwise you will oppress weak cop 
sciences. A full, large, round, ripe Christian js one 
that lives in a gush of affection all the time ; but there 
are many that are just coming into the Christian life 
who experience the emotion of love only occasionally 
and intermittingly. It is, however, like the path of 
the just, which shines brighter and brighter unto t 
the perfect day. We must make allowance for those 
who, by temperament or infelicity of education, mee 
with hindrances in walking in the way of Christ, ap; 
have old obstructions to be taken out of the way or 
peculiarities of mind by reason of which they are not 
facile in moral things. We must be: lenient ip oy 
judgment of beginners in the Christian life. They are 
on the way to Christ, though they are not typical 
Christians yet. 
Mr. —— thought it questionable whethe 

perament who did uot find that he was grevine 


in his religious nature, was justified in believing that he hai 
passed from death to life. 


I] think God likes dwarfs in spiritual things as wel! 
as in temporal. Ile has a great many of them, at any 
rate. They are not to be chosen; nobody should think 
himself elected to be a dwarf; and yet, I should be 
sorry to think that dwarfs would not be saved. | 
would avoid taking pattern after them; but I should 
hope that God would save even them. I would not, if 
I had a plantation in Florida, have an orchard of man- 
darin orange trees—orange trees like those which they 
haye in China—which are very small, and from which 
they get only some twelve oranges a year, and which 
after forty years are no bigger, and bear no more fruit. 
I do not consider them model trees; but I would not 
say that they are not orange trees. And though per- 
sons who have but just commenced the Christian life 
are not typical Christians, yet they are Christians. 


act. 
then 


a Public Opinion. 


FATHER HYACINTIIE. 
{From the Paris correspondent of the Guardian. 


N the first place, the Pore Hyacryrme’s host was no 
I other than Dr. Dotiiverr himself, in whose house 
at Munich he was a visitor for three weeks, and whose 
reception of him was as cordial and affectionate as I! 
was open and undisguised. ‘This fact alone is not with- 
out its siguificance at the present moment. There was 
much discussion between them and others, | under- 
stand, respecting the positian to be taken up by the 
Liberal! Catholic party in case the decisions ef the 
Council should be what they seem now only too certain 
tobe. Dr. Donunerr and those who think and act 
with him seem disposed to assume a somewhat similar 
attitude to that of the Jansenists in France in the sev- 
enteenth century. Their purpose is not, at least vol- 
untarily, to quit their Church ; but, while remaining 10 
it so far as their own action is concerned, to make 00 
secret of their repudiation of some of its doctrines 
practices. The question is, how far they will hed 4 
mitted to hold this middle course with impunity. 
has generally been considered that In any other — 
or under any government less ruthlessly absolute t 
that of Louis XIV., in such times as the present, ~ 
instance—the men of Port Royal would very ~— 
have carried the day against their adversaries, o 
were in fact, the very same party as that now in 
ascendant at the Vatican. But the secular arm ve 
then at the command of what called itself the “ Chure®, 
and the Port Royal Association was broken om 
dispersed by force. Had it not been possible to aaa 
recourse to such means, argument and common ‘ E 
might have prevailed even then over sophistry which 
naticism, and reforms might have been “~~ ioe 
would have perhaps saved the Church of 
the peril in which it now stands. ‘There Is, © an aie 
no chance of the same party being able er it attempt 
use of the same weapons. What, then, wil I Ae 
to do against a semi-schism, such as that ag ane 
said to be contemplated? Will it consider ! » tate 
its advantage to drive those who so far gn with 
open revolt? Or will it consent to | od defi 
the eclat of impunity, in a sort of intren¢ cea 4 
ant position, which, as it well knows, vom whence 
rallying point to all the disaffected, an nce of being 
their appeals will stand a far better cha “hose of the 
listened to in the nineteenth century, than Soles +. not 
Port Royalists in the seventeenth ? 
easy or pleasant between the two a, ons battle 
open rent in the Roman Church, or & con : false decte- 
between lying legends, cooked Breviaries, xpositors as 
tals on the one side, and such upsparing ee = 
the authors of Janus, of The Crowns nelle on the 
Church's Oreed, or of Le qui se passe ay © party will 


rhich 
other. There can be little doubt ed such ques 


ost by the prolonged ventilation © 
flons in the broad day of "anes like these in which 
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versary can open bis mouth with 
live, when is no stopping that nasty 
impunity, Sess. Rome will probably, therefore, drive 
organ, the tremities outside the Council as well as in 
things to to discredit the opposition by it 
it, and strive e of outcasts and heretics. The Pere 
ei the has already accepted that position, with his 
firacINTHE fully aware, as he says, of all the con- 
eyes nt incurred, inspired, as he believes, by Di- 
quences ‘on, and implicitly trusting to Divine guid- 
ripe re case, however, he will probably asso- 
ance. In Jf with the German party, and act with 
But whether, in so doing, his example will be 
et by any of the clergy of his own country, is, I 
follow re than doubtful. The position taken up by 
on clerical opposition 18, indeed, a singular 
oo either they believe that the dogma of Per- 
is true, and therefore surely most 
sou they do not. If the former, how can they 
ris oe selves to oppose the assertion and promulga- 
pring them at Catholic doctrine on - ei ground of 
oness or expediency ? If the latter, how 
ing ever to acknowledge it at all? 
can they THE HEROINE OF ADAM BEDE, 
tbe London Correspondence of the Boston Advertiser.} 
STEVENS has concluded his History of 
Yethodism, and is at work upon a History of the 
ethodist Episcopal Church in the United States. 
w edition of his volume includes a sketch of 
The the heroine of Avam The doc- 
age it wil’ be a satisfaction to most readers of 
ie novel to know that Dinan married not Apam 
edie as the authoress represents, but his brother 
In her childhood she was remarkable for her 


sili conscientious and swect disposition, and 
chen Tesuey’s travels had raised up through the land 
veieties in the social worship of which women were 


‘lowed to share, her rare natural talents found exercise 
' a sphere which no other denomination except 
Seakerigm then afforded. She preached in colleges 
od sometimes in the open air; and her appearance, 
‘¢ womanly delicacy and her affecting eloquence, sub- 
ed the rudest multitudes. She was a constant visitor 
+ the abodes of wretchedness and the dens of crime— 
ve charm of her benign presence and speech securing 
4 pot only protection, but welcome among the most 
ital men. She even followed the penitent murderess 
the gallows, ministering to her till the last moment. 
-apeThH Fry was the intimate friend of cne who 
presented in her gentle but ardent nature the best 
sits of both Quakerism and Methodism. Sxtu Evans, 
vn a class-leader, heard her preach, and wrote: 
Simplicity, love, and sweetness, were blended in her, 
‘er whole heart was inthe work.” She became his 
‘ife, and the two preached out of doors in scores of 
diages. They frequently walked fifteen miles on Sun- 
yy to preach in neglected hamlets, ‘‘ Never,” he 
mote years after her death, . ‘‘ did I hear my dear wife 
mplain. On the contrary; she always held up my 
unds, and urged me to take up my cross and not grow 
vary in well doing.” Dinau Evans died of a linger- 
og disease, during which, it is said, that sermons were 
yard from her death-bed more ‘‘ eloquent than ever 
tll from her lips on Royston Green.” Shattered by 
ur loss, poor Seru did not preach again, but spent the 
ruaining years of his life in visitng the sick. Wes- 
ans here, as a rule, condemn all novels sweeping- 
‘; but Dr. Stevens would evidently make an excep- 
ton of ApaM Beng, inasmuch as he says of Dinan: 
“The hand of genius has portrayed her almost angelic 
character, truthiully, thongh in a work of fiction, and 
vas won for her admiration and tears wherever the 
English language is used.” 
STINGY CHRISTIANS. 
|From the Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland, Ohio. | 
Is there such a thins as a stingy Christian? Can we 
uot just as properly talk of swearing Christians, tip- 
pling Christians, thieving Christians? Is there not 
just as much logic and Scripture in one as in the other? 
indeed is not the stingy Christian just a little meaner 
han these others? Let us see. Ask that professor 
who got mad and swore, about his sin. What does he 
wy? Ol know I did wrong. I was greatly provoked, 
ud I let my temper get too high, and almost before I 
tew it, swore. I am very sorry for it. I'll try to 
more watchful hereafter. Or question that pro- 
ssor that got drunk the other day, ‘‘ Yes, 1 know I 
J very wrong, and I’m ashamed of it. I ought not to 
the glass. It roused my old appetite, 
. 00 much. I've asked God to forgive me. 
‘hope the Church will bear with me once more. I’m 
arog: never to be guilty again.” Honor to the man 
sympathize with him and will 
other ng for our forbearance with the 
| at swore, and the one that yielded to tempta- 
He has heard about those cases. 
b expelled at once” "Tes at those members ought to 
msunas ce. eir professions of sorrow don’t 
lemaced ee he says. The Church is awfully 
Christians inspiration on half-hearted 
oy purgings. Now is your time. 
but one liberal | wha f hisown rule. He basn’t had 
expected to die, ; In @ year, and that was when he 
heaven.ingulting. ell him about his God-defrauding, 
fault. ‘The contracting, and soul-damning 
saw his tearm at at was drunk owned his fault. You 
bis? Not he a Does this stingy brother own 
think stip feels awfully insulted because you 
cumstances ba He thinks he knows his own cir- 
cn. Yet eve hag anybody else. He gives all he 
five, ten, ten y knows that his neighbors give 
for benevolent - ney more according to their means 
8 steward over — than he. For years he has been 
ded his own w; 4 goods, and God has never de- 
down to the oo out being grumbled at, and jewed 
°XCept this stin est possible figure, until every body 
enough he js sy man was ashamed of it. Yet strange 


amily. y his debts and provide for his 


OD 

if Ror he den't know much about the 3d chapter 
Hole aoe He is a 
ligion, 
wrecker a over the want of good old times, when 
roubled by living, and people we 
and miss; begging for preacher’s salaries 
Now alas! his prospects for 
te ay by an untimely col- 
the 

with his rejoicinge. for money that 


Mex N 
pose thatthe BY PuiLosopny.—I do not sup- 
plished and ery Pe of Galilee, ur even the accom- 
Lotions as to sm AUL had any distinct philosophical 
the better fitted at they taught. But they were only 
work because they had no 

of fructify; OF sacred th 
that have neither 5 faith exists in theta 
for this Philosop the ability, taste, nor culture requisite 
ty the simple phy ; and such minds are best reached 
give of plain non-philosophi- 


card, nate authority.— Prof, Peabody, of Har- 
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NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, July 24, (th Sunday after Trinity. ) 
Monday, July 25 (St. James’ Day.) 
Wednesday, July 27. 
Christian.........N. Carolina & Virginia 8. 8. Con- 


‘ VONCION ........ Oak Level. N 
United Brethren..Sabbath School Association......Dayton, 0. om 


HOME NEWS, 

—The Rev. Dr. Ettinwoov, of New York, is to 
2 ai und, acting in the capacity of secretary 
the committee having charge of the setter. r 


—A Soythern Presbyterian r, investigatin 
circulation of newspapers, has discovered with = 
placency that in the Southern States the percentage of 
subscribers to communicants is as follows: 


NS. » : 

27 per cent. 
sumberland Presbyterian, probably........ “ 


14 
—On the same principle, this list has been constructed 


by the leading churches throughout the country : 


$1.08 a member 
Congregational...... .............. 1,03 
Methodist.......... 25 


_—Methodist camp-meetings are to be held at Har- 
rington, Del., on July 23d, at Landisville, Pa., on July 
26th, and at Long Branch, N. J., on the same day. 


_ —The Southern Methodists have determined to estab- 
lish a Methodist paper at Jefferson, Texas. 


_—-At the Methodist Conference in Colorado, a mis- 
sionary was appointed to Utah. It was reported that 
the missionary who has been there for a short time has 
had good success—holding services in Salt Lake City 
regularly, which many Mormons are glad to attend, 
and that Salt Lake Church held a festival a short time 
ago, and cleared over $300 from it. 


—Mr. Minarp, of Morristown, N. J., has presented 
the large orphan asylum he recently crected to the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who, in 
turn, are to deed it to trustees. By the deed of trans- 
fer, the daughters of foreign missionaries of the Meth- 
odst Church are first to finda home and receive an 
education, after which, if there is room, orphan girls 
may be admitted from any part of the United States. 
bn estimated value of the house and grounds is about 
50,000. 


—An Episcopal missionary in Minnesota reports that 
he has 9 stations under his care, holds 3 services each 
Sunday, and 5 during the week, travels every 10 days 50 
miles by rail, 60 by wagon, 60 afoot, and has a salary 
all told, of $519.60. 

—Father Gavazzi, the a states, has arrived 


in Paris, en route to New York to attend the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


The Greek Church secured a sort of foothold in this 
country by our acquisition of Alaska. In due time we 
learned that, in addition to the Alaskan churches, a Greek 
congregation had been regularly organized in San Fran- 
cisco. Last week the telegraph brought news that a 
bishop of the National Church of Russia has been com- 
missioned to establish an episcopal see in San Fran- 
cisco, where he is expected in a few days, and where he 
will bear the official title ‘‘ Joux, Most Holy Bishop of 
America and the Aleutian Islands.” It is also an- 
nounced in the Pacific Churchman that it has been de- 
termined by the Holy Synod of Russia at St. Peters- 
burg to erect in New York a Greco-Russian Church, 
for which the plans have already arrived. The Empress 
of Russia is said to take a great interest in the matter ; 
about $5,000 having been collected at St. Petersburg, 
while the Greeks of America and other parts of the 
world are expected to contribute liberally. New York 
is expected to be, in time, the seat of a Greek Ortho- 
dox tern Church arch-diocesan, and of the cathe- 
dral church of that hierarchy on the American conti- 
nent, while New Orleans end San Franciscu are to be 
episcopal seats. It is further stated that Mr. N. L. 
Burrnine, of Baltimore, a recent convert from the 
Roman Church, has been selected as one of the Ortho- 
dox bishops for this country, and that he has Leen in- 
vited by telegraph, from St. Petersburg, to proceed 
thither, to be baptized, ordained into the ministry, and 
be consecrated a bishop. 


The Welsh emigrants to this country—who are al- 
ways welcomed as in many repects among the best ac- 
cessions to our population from abroad—are in general 
distributed among the Congregutional, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Methodist Churches ; and the immigrants 
themselves, sometimes their descendants, continue to 
worship in their native tongue. The Welsh Congrega- 
tionalists are a numerous body, having 96 migisters and 
139 churches, distributed as follows : 

Churches. Ministers. 


25 17 
Pennsylvania 27 24 
33 23 
24 / 14 
4 4 

1 
2 q 
139 96 


For the education of these ministers the Welsh-Ameri- 
cans are dependent upon educational institutions in 
Wales, of which the Con ionalists have two—one 
at Brecon and one at Bala. The latter,—whicb during 
the thirty years of its existence has educated nearly 200 
ministers, and has expended upon those in this country 
alone from $8,000 to $10,000,—is now putting up new 
buildings to meet the growing demands upon it, and 
makes the first appeal sent from Welsh Con 

tionalism to this country, for aid in the expenses it has 
to meet—some $50,000. This plea rests upon grounds 
which really constitute a claim, and a strong one, and 
there can be little doubt that the two members of the 
faculty of the —— now urging it in this country — 
the Revs. Mionari D. Jones and E. P. Jongss—will 
find a liberal response. On their arrival at Utica—a 
strong Welsh centre—they were received at a meeting 
of Welsh ministers who strongly endorsed the object 
of their tone. The statement of the case which we 
have followed bears the signature of several Welsh 
ministers—the Revs. Ropgert EVERETT, 
D. D., Morris Roperts, James Grirriras, Epwarp 


f accredited facts, and of ‘ler 


Daviss, and Gwesyn Jongs, 


of the ratio of missionary and charitable contributions | Os 


Presbyterian reunion, as we have before noted, ne- 


cessitated a rearrangement of the synods of the Church. | Fran 


Some of the new synods have already met, without 
furnishing tangible statistics, but we subjoin such as 
we have been able to gather: 


SYNOD OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Counties. Churches. Ministers. Communicants. 
cece 20 27 4,771 
code 12 lt 1,625 
13 7 1,381 
22 23 3,167 
Wyoming. ...------ 3 6 775 
Cattaragus.... ........ 7 2 381 
Chautauqua.................. 8 6 1,363 
125 119 17,254 
SYNOD OF TOLEDO. 
Presbyteries Churches. Ministers. 

26 18 

Bellefontaine. ................. 25 18 

14 27 

100 74 

SYNOD OF MISSOURI. 

18 

26 4 

15 

5 15 

41 

116 172 


The Lutheran General Syn of the numerous 
and incomprehensible divisions of the Lutheran Church 
—returns statistics uf the synods which constitute it, 
which we compare with last year’s: 


Synoda. Ministers. Churches. Members. 

1870, 1869. 1870, 1869. 1870. 1869. 

North Carolina............. “22 4,000 3,716 


South Carolina.............. W 33 45 44 4,500 4,817 
We 21 39 40 2,700 2,179 


4 23 49 3,400 3,200 
Holston (Tennessee) ........ 14 12 18 25 1,700 2,000 
ee 6 10 10 1,000 1,200 


116 120 194 214 17,300 17,112 


The Moravian corrects certain mistakes in our state- 
ment of the statistics of its Church. The table, as 
revised, is as follows: 


Communicants. Total Members. 


1870. 1869, 1870. 1869 

America, Northern Province 
7,064 6,768 12,166 11,855 
British Provinece............... 3,262 3,280 5,471 5,448 
15,265 14,943 25,001 24,573 


The 67 missionaries which we mentioned as belonging 
to the Moravian Church are only those employed in 
the ‘‘diaspera,” or European home-mission field. Those 
at work among the heathen number over 300. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 
The Methodists of lreland and of France have both 
held their annual conferences. In Ireland the statistics 


reported were 
13870. 1869, 
19,963 19,659 
Sunday-schools............ 267 254 
ditto teachers.... 2,193 2,029 
ditto pupils...... 19,961 19,216 
The Irish Methodists, althongh no such was 
manifested in the Conference, are d to be by no 


means —_— to unite with the Irish Church. The 
Primitive Wesleyans are said never to have ceased to 
consider themselves Churchmen, and several of their 
leading men have actually taken part in the business of 
the Church reorganization and contributed to the Sus- 
tentation Fund, and are not opposed to Episcopacy. 
The Wesleyans proper wonld find union with the Irish 
Church more difficult, but it is declared that so strong 
a feeling prevails in favor of ‘‘ united Protestantism,” 
among even Presbyterians, that it is possible a large 
number of Dissenters may be found ready to join the 
Irish Church, if a conciliatory spirit is manifested by 
the General Synod of that body at its next meeting. 
—lIn England the proposed union between the Methodist 
New Connexion and the Bible Christians has miscar- 
ried, having been voted down in the recent Conference 
of the former body by a vote of 71 to 35. The Rev. 
Dr. Stacey, who moved the resolution against union, 
supported it in a speech an hour and three quarters 
long, in which he urged that ‘in the present state of 
their people, and with so large a minority against it 
[the proposal to unite], it would simply be a crime if 
they were to do so;” and he also affirmed that “they 
could not press the federal scheme, nor could they in- 
stitute any formal proceedings at all with respect to the 
union with the Bible Christians, or a union with any 
other branch of the Methodist family at that Confer- 
ence, or in fact at any time until the Connexion more 
thoroughly and more unitedly made up its mind to pro- 
ceed in that particular,direction.”—-The French Method- 
ists considered the question of lay delegations, as we 
have announced their p to do; but it failed to 
secure the requisite two-thirds vote and was referred 
back to the district meetings; after passing which 
ordeal, it must further secure the concurrence of the 
British Conference. The statistics of the French body 


1870. 13869. 

Cha 184 174 
Evangelists, 22 
Local Preachers........-------- 101 

cess 2,049 1,988 
Day eee 9 
ditto pupils. 321 
Sunday-schools. S83 
ditto teachers......... 310 

ditto pupils. ......... - 2,539 2,343 


The Christians in China have been again subjected 
to persecutions, though the delayed confirmation and 
sitive contradiction of the fact withheld our men- 
tioning it last week, under the impression that it was 
unfounded. The London Morning Post on Monday, 
the 3rd inst., had a telegram dated at Tientsin, June 
25, giving the particulars of a terrible massacre at 
Pekin on the 2ist of that month, in which the 
Count pg RocugcHovakrt, the French Sec of Le- 
gation, and a number of priests and Sisters o Mercy, 
were ruthlessly slaughtered, the cathedral burned, 
and a number of Russians killed. On Tuesday it was 
announced that, in nse to to St. Peters- 
h, the French ister of Foreign Affairs 

received full confirmation of the massacre, and that 
would be immediately sent to the com- 


instructions 
mander of the French fleet in Chinese waters, where 


the naval force is sufficient to vindicate the dignity of 
ce. On the same day London dispatches from 
Pekin announced that order had been restored ; but the 
Morning Post, in an article as to be semi-official, 
said: “The great powers will be dis to sanction 
any energetic action on the of France for the 
punishment of the Chinese.” rther details have been 
daily expected by way either of Russia or of India ; 
but, up to the time at which we wrote last week, none 
had ,been received. This week, however, it is an- 
nounced that advices have reached St. Petersburg from 
China, by the way of Siberia, confirming the occur- 
rence Of & massacre at Pekin on June 10th. The 
French Establishment was fired by the natives, while 
the German was left untouched. A joint note has been 
addressed to the Chinese Government by the represent- 
atives of the foreign powers at Pekin, demanding the 
unishment of the rioters and indemnification for the 
oss sustained. It is a singular circumstance that this 
outbreak of Chinese hatred of Christianity should be 
so nearly coincident with the manifestation of abhor- 
rence for Chinese paganism which has so long been 
latent among the industrial classes of Massachusetts. 


In the Ecumenical Council on Wednesday, of last 
week, the Papal Infallibility dogma was carried by a 
vote of 450 yeas to 88 nays; butof the affirmative 
votes a number, which is variously stated at 62 and at 
66, were cast conditionalty. The number of fathers pres- 
ent was 601, many who were on leave of absence hay- 
ing been hastily recalled, to lessen the numerical im- 
portance of the opposition; from which it would 
appear that 63 prelates refrained from voting, so that, 
in fact, while 384 voted unconditionally for Infallibil- 
ity, 217 refused todo so. It appears that among the 
minority were Cardinals Ravscner, ScHWARTZENBURG. 
and Maruigv, and the Archbishops of Paris and Lyons. 
According to the dispatch, the sitting was greatly agi- 
tated, the spectators being especially demonstrative, 
and the gendarmes obliged to keep them back. Another 
sitting, it is said, will be held, at which efforts will be 
made to persuade the dissenting members to reconsider 
their votes; and after this meeting the public congre- 
gation will be held, at which the new dogma is to be 
promulgated, probably on Sunday next. The session 
of the Counci: will be continued after the promulga- 
tion of the dogma, but many of the bishops will be 

rmitted to return to their sees onathree month's 
eave of absence, while those who remain will discuss 
minor questions not yet disposed of.—A Liberal upris- 
ing and an attack on Rome are —— as among 


the possible consequences of the impending Europeans 
war. 


OTHER RELIGIONS, 


The Mormon Tribune changes its title to the Sait 
Lake Tribune, and takes the occasion t» set forth the 
nature and progress of the reform in Mormonism of 
which it is the exponent. As to the tenets of the 
reformers, we are told their ‘“‘creed is Art Trutn;” 
that, while they ‘‘ believe in the beauty and divinity of 
many inspirations that have been given by prophets 
and a es in past times,” they ‘‘ are limited by none,” 
and ‘‘ are prepared, as truth is developed to our minds, 
to go by them all, accepting their truths and honoring 
their missions, as benefical to the world, but more par- 
ticularly to their own times ;” that they “‘ recognize all 
religions as having been wisely developed in the provi- 
dences of God to meet the varied conditions of the dif- 
ferent races and classes of mankind,” and ‘“‘ consider 
that any creed which is above the understanding or the 
intellectual growth of a man cannot prove itself divine 
to him; while a lower creed, which comes within bis 
conceptions of what is divine, will touch his heart and 
develop more in his nature,” for which reason 
they ‘‘respect all creeds as fulfilling a good and useful 
purpose in God's hands;” that they disapprove of all 
connection between Church and State, and *‘ believe in 
a church organization solely as a means for the more 
speedy pro tion of truth, and simply as an educa- 
tional institution,” and ‘‘ believe in no priestly author- 
ity to control or dictate the judgment in any respect;”’ 
and that they ‘“‘ are opposed to the doctrine that plural 
or any other kind of marriage is required of mankind 
by a commandment of God,” while **in respect to the 
propriety of either plural or single marriage, we believe 
that every man or woman should be left to decide for 
themselves” (sic). The reform movement was organ- 
ized only on the 24th of last January. Of its progress 
since that date, the 7ridwne assures us that ‘‘ the lead- 
ers of the orthodox body bring the whole of their enor- 
mous organization to bear in its suppression. Even 
up to the present period,” it says, ‘‘ ‘teachers’ are reg- 
ularly sent to every house in the Territory to inquire if 
the 7'ridune is taken, to counsel its discontinuance, and 
threaten with excommunication all who refuse to obey. 
Persons in various parts of the Territory have beeu 
‘cut off’ from the Church for simply reading the 
Tribune, and the same fate awaits all who may attend 
the meetings of the Movement or otherwise investigate 
its principles.’ Notwithstanding the fact that **all 
who join the movement have, therefore, to do so in the 
face of religious and social ostracism,” still ‘‘ it steadily 
progresses. Intellectual men in all parts of the Terr- 
tory, one after ancther, are giving in their adhesion to 
it, while the 7ridune is secretly read by thousands in 
addition to its regular subscribers.”—By telegraph we 
learn of a legal success of the reform leaders, with the 
nature and extent of which we are not acquainted. In 
the United States District Court of Utah last week, in « 
suit of Gopse and others against Briesam Youne, as 
trustee of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, for $10,100, with four years’ intere-i, the jury 
gave a judgment for the plaintiffs. This is t:c¢ first 
suit against Youne, and others are pending. 


Cuunver Sen’s visit to continues 
to receive unabated attention. At Liverpool, for in- 
stance, there was given him a reception by several 
hundred persons representing different communions, 
among them Jews, Baptists, Independents, Unitarians, 
Roman Catholics, and Episcopalians. At several gath- 
erings of the Evangelicals and in their newspapers, 
both of the Established Church and of Noncontormist 
bodies, the warmth of the Baboo's reception bas been 
severely censured; and at a meeting of the Cuurch of 
England Clerical and Lay Association his teachings 
were denounced as parts of a system which “ takes 
away eatirely the glory from the Gospel.’ Mr. San, 
however, had his retort, and one _— — = is 
no escape. Speaking of the opium and liquor trafic ia 
India, he said that = had “no faith in Christianity 
which could allow a government believing in that relt- 
gion to encourage the great sin of intemperance. He 
did not know how Christian Missionaries could, year 
after year, see thousands dying under the curse of in- 
temperance, and yet continue to stand aside with folded 
arms and simply preach doctrines and dogmas.”—The 
non-success of the sects in their attempts to Captivate 
the Indian Theist has previously been mentioned. We 
now learn that a number of his English admirers are 
now en in the formation of a ‘Theistic Society for 
the diffusion of the principles of the Brahmo Somaj in 
England. | 
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Christian Work. 


BAPTIST MISSIONS LN GERMANY AND 
SWEDEN. 


BY THE REV. 8. D. PHELPS, D.D. 


“| N the ‘‘Lecture-Room Talk” of Prof. Raymonp and 

Mr. as repo in Tae Cueristian UNIon 
ot June 25th, on ** The State of Religion in Europe,” 
I was a little surprised to see no reference to the Bap- 
tist churches, especially in Germany. The wonderful 
success of this ‘* wet” element of Congregationalism 
is certainly a promising feature midst much that is dis- 
couraging in respect to the evangelization of Europe. 
it 1 may be permitted, I will briefly sketch what the 
Baptists are doing in Germany and Sweden. 

ln 1834, Mr. Barnas Sears, afterward President of 
Brown University, and now Superintendent of the 
Peabody Fund for Education in the South, being in 
Hamburg, baptized J. G. OvuckEN and six others in the 
waters of the Elbe. The next day these seven persons 
were organized as a Baptist church. Mr. Ovcken be- 
came its pastor. The American Baptist Missionary 
Union took this little interest under its patronage, and 
has continued to aid it. The work soon extended into 
adjacent countries. The first ministers, OvoKEN, Len- 
MAN, Koepnek and others, were often fined and impris- 
oned; but with true apostolic boldness and devotion 
they persevered, and overcame at length the fierce 
opposition they met. 

Fifteen years ago, the eloquent Dr. Gurarig, of Ed- 
inburgh, said of the Hamburg Baptist church: ** See 
what the church in Hamburg did. ‘Twenty years ago 
five Christian men met there in a cobbler’s shop. Tey 
resolved to form themselves into a church—a mission- 
ary church—with Hamburg and its environs for the 
fieid of their labors. Iligh above the regimental colors 
of that little band floated the royal banner of the cross. 
They fought for the crown of Jesus. They toiled, 
they watched, they labored for the salvation of souls. 
One article of their creed, one term of their commu- 
union was this: that every member of that church 
should be a working Christian. So in the afternoon 
and evening of the Lord’s day they went forth to 
work, to gather in the loiterers of the highways and 
hedges. very member they gained was more than an 
addition to their numbers: it was an accession to their 
power. And with what results were their labors 
attended? These should encourage all other congrega- 
tions and churches to go and do likewise. That hand- 
ful of corn is now waving in the golden harvests of 
many fields. ‘That acorn is now shot up into a mighty 
oak, that nestles the birds of heaven, and braves the 
tempest, and throws a broad shadow on the ground. 
‘That church has in the course of twenty years been 
blessed of God to convert many thousand souls, and 
bring some fifty thousand people under the regular min- 
istrations of the Gospel.” 

The later years of this mission have witnessed to its 
aggressive energy and unabated success, Three years 
ago, at the meetuung of the Missionary Union in Chica- 
go, it fell to the writer to preface the Report on Euro- 
pean Missions. I give an extract here: ** From Ger- 
many the reports turill us with accomplished facts and 
the inspiratuon of ever-brightening hopes. On every 
hand, in Denmark, and Poiand, and Russia, and Swit- 
yeriand, the mission is lengthening its cords and 
strengthenidg its stakes. ‘The western apostle OucKEN 
almost wishes himself young again that he might labor 
Jong and have an active part in the sublime movements 
and glorious realizations for the Kingdom of Christ 
foreseen by his faith. In Hamburg, the scene of for- 
mer persecutions, perfect religious liberty and equality 
are enjoyed. ‘Ihe persecuting sect is no longer upheld 
by the State. A constant revival cheers the Baptist 
church. Tne new chapel, a model of symmetry and 
strength, is progressing toward completion. It will be 
a worthy memorial of what God has wrought in con- 
nection with the church in that city, where, as the 
result of evangelizing efforts there begun, 81 mission- 
aries have gone forth for Christ and the truth; a 
million copies of the Bible have been circulated; an- 
other milion of denominational works, and more than 
sixteen millions of tracts; the gospel spread among 
upwards of a hundred millions of people, and about 
fitty thousand been converted, baptized, and gathered 
into New Testament Churches.” 

Tbe German mission is still wonderfully prosperous. 
A letter in the ine for the present month, from a 
pastor at Cologne, shows how they labor and why they 
ure so successful. ‘‘If God continues to bless our 
feeble instrumentality, the word of truth will soon 
take possession of the banks of the Khine. Both 1 
myself and the whole church were greatly encouraged 
by the fact that every member participated personally 
in the missionary work. The liverality of the brethren 
does not need coaxing ; it is always ready.” 

The progress of religious liberty in all the Germanic 
States during the last few years is due in no small 
degree to the influence of the Baptists scattered among 
them. 

About fifteen years ago a few persons in Sweden, 
among them the Key. A. WibERG, a Lutheran minister, 
were providentially converted to Baptist views. By 
preaching and colpertage the work of evangelization 
nas contiuued to spread. Several of the laborers have 
been persecuted, imprisoned and fined; but with no 
abatement of their apostolic zeal. The Holy Spirit 
was signally present in their assemblies, attending the 
ministry of the word, and multiplying converts. Now 
there are over 200 Baptist churcnes in Sweden, and the 


work is extending into Norway and Finland. In those 


‘churches there are upwards of 8,000 members; 749 
were baptized the last year. A large chapel has been 
built in Stockholm, and a Theological Seminary estab- 
ished there. 

from the German and Swedish Baptist churches 
have come many emigrants to the United States, and 
through their eftorts, mainly, quite @ number ot truly 
vigorous churches have been established for the spirit- 
ual benefit of their countrymen here. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


HO wim. Write THe Kirrencuism ?—A little 
rl fretted and worried out with trying to learn 
what she entirely failed to understand, to wit, the 
Westminster Catechism—exclaimed in the innocence 
of her heart, ‘‘O how I wish somebody would make a 
Kittenchism!” Why not? Why will not somebody 
who understands child language and child nature, and 
who knows how to adapt the truths of Scripture to 
young minds—reduce the formulas of our religion, or 
the main essentials of doctrine, to language within the 
comprehension of average children of tender years? 
Will not Mrs. Prentiss, or some Christian mother like 
her, do this much for the little ones? A child cate. 
chism, it seems to us, need not be so dry, and hard, 
and indigestible. The words of Jesus are very far from 
being unattractive to little children. 
ible to keep it o 0 e ers an 
Ebolars may be cocking needed rest and air out of 
town. But don’t shut the door on the few who are 


—The Superintendent of Public Instruction for North 
Carolina writes earnestly to the American Missionary 
in behalf of the destitute thousands of colored children 
and adults ‘‘hungering for religious knowled 
‘Through the summer there will be no public and 
Bureau schools. Sabbath-schools;must be the only re- 
sort. These are few and imperfectly taught, ally 
in the small villages and on the plantations. Cards, 
primers, and elementary books, are imperatively needed. 
[here is no more important or hopeful field for mis- 
sionary work anywhere than in the vast rural districts 
of the South, and no other fields should, to us, have 
paramount claims. We owe these people the Gospel 
first and foremost, and the Sunday-school is its simplest, 
cheapest and most feasible form. - 


—The number of Sunday-school scholars in this coun- 
try in 1828 was estimated to be 350,000. In 1834, 
1,000,000. In 1869 Mr. Asporr puts the number at 
1,000,000, with 400,000 teachers. A writer in the Chi- 
cago 7'eacher thinks tbat there are now 6,000,000 schol- 
ars and 1,000,000 teachers. This last estimate is e 
bably too high, but statistics are so imperfect that it is 
impossible to get at the exact truth. 


— The Congregational Sunday-school, Weatherstield, 
Ct., was founded in 1817. The ladies conceived the 
idea, but met serious opposition. Visiting Horace 
Wo toort, in his hayfield, they found in him a sympa- 
thizer and friend. Asigait Gooprion and MartTHa 
Ruy had charge of the school till 1820, when it was 
reorganized by the church. In 1824, W1iLLiAM GUILD, 
the first superintendent, could not find at Hartford suit- 
able books in which to invest $40 for the first library. 
The school was held only in summer in its early histo- 
ry, because the church had no stove. Mr. Gutvp insti- 
tuted a teachers’ mecting in the early history of the 
school. Horace Woxcorr had been a teacher for fifty 
years, at the semi-centennial held in 1867. 


— More than 300 children are now receiving daily 
Christian instruction in Seville, Spain. One night- 
school, taught by « lad of 14, has 100 pupils. Training 
schools for school mistresses, governesses, and Bible 
readers, are in successful operation. 


Literature and Art. 


LATERARY NOTES. 


Baw STANLEY is about to publish a volume of 
Essays on Questions of Church and State from 1850 to 
1870, which, English papers say,is not unlikely to bezet 
some lively controversy. 


—‘* A7zamat Batuk” is the nom de plume of a tolera- 
bly regular contributor to the Pall Mali Gazette who has now 
given to the world A Little Book about Great Britain. em- 
bodying a great deal of incisive and subtle social criticism. 
The Atheneum, in criticising the book, observes that its 
author ‘is inclined to make fun of English habits and ways 
of thinking; he has an easy familiarity with European con- 
tinental countries; he likes expressive German words; he is 
much amused by evidences of English ‘ Philistinism;’ and 
he is never tired of chaffing our daily newspapers.’" From 
this it passes on to observe that ‘‘we have amongst us an 
English author who also, from time to time, betrays similar 
characteristics and tendencies’’—which, if we read the Athe- 
neum’ correctly, 18, equivalent to a statement that the Pall 
Mall's contributor is none other than Mr. Matrnew 
ARNOLD. 


— The Aldine Press, always a beautiful specimen of 
printing and press-work, is notable this month for an excep- 
tionally fine wood engraving from a French picture entitled 
‘*Caught iu the Act.” The story told is of a poacher driven 
to bay in one of the imperial forests, and the original paint- 
ing must be a very effective picture. Even in black and 
white the situation is sufficiently thrilling, and so well has 
the engraver managed his materials that the glittering uni- 
forms of the gendarmes contrast with the dark foliage al- 
most as they would in color, and one can readily fancy the 
desperation of the poacher as he levels his gun at the nearest 
pursuer. The engraving is printed on smooth paper, with 
the blackest ink, and every detail of tree, rock and figure is 
brought out with something very like reality. The number 
has the usual selection of miscellaneous reading, printed in 
well-nigh perfect style, and contains several other engrav- 
ings, among which are Dore’'s ‘“‘Hen with the Golden 
Eggs,’ a “half-light’’ copy of Chawrorp’s “ Indian Hun- 
ter,’ and one of CHAPMAN'S Studies from Nature. 


—Mr. Joun Beanpsnaw publishes in New York, in 
the form of a small mounted map, Bacon's Chronological 
and Geographical Family Guide to the Holy Bible. By great 
economy of space, even the decorative borders being im- 
pressed into the service, the Guide conveys an immense 
ainount of that information without which the Bible cannot 
be read intelligently, yet which comparatively few people 
are at the pains to look up in books. The principal features 
of the chart are maps of Canaan, according tothe Syrian 
division, of the region traversed by the Children of Israel 
in their wanderings from Egypt to Canaan, and of the mod- 
ern countries surrounding the Mediterranean and extending 
as far East as the Caspian and the Persian Gulf; trees show- 
ing the descendants of Jacos, and the lines of the kings of 
Judah and of Israel; chronological tables of the leading his- 
torical events of both the Old and New Testament, with 
references to the Biblical text; similar references to our 
Saviour's miracles and to St. PAvL's voyages; tables of 
Jewish divisions of time, weights, measures, moneys, etc. 
etc. In short, for use in the family, the school, the Sunday- 
school—for any purpose of ready reference—we know noth- 
ing embodying so much instruction in equal compass. 


— Mr. Pamir Pawurs is about to add to his well- 
known list of musical publications for Sunday-schools and 
Churches a Singing Annual for 1870. From the advance 
sheets before us we find this little work to be daintily print- 
ed, and each air headed with a tastefy! Vignette illustration 
of the accompanying words. The music is original, and the 
collection is offered in quantities to schools at but slight 
expense. 


— Mr. Justice Coonky, of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan is soon to publish, through a Chicago house, an 
edition of Blackstone's Commentaries which must prove of 


| great service to lawyers.’ Some of the editions in general 


use have been very poorly prepared, and the best has become 
antiquated. The new one will contain information of every 
point wherein American differs from English law, as well as 
of all modifications in the law of cither country up to the 
present time. 

—The (cumenical Council, having elicited works 
in almost every other walk of literature, 1s the occasion of a 
forthcoming Irish ecclesiastical poem. ‘The poem, which is 
to be published at Dublin, is dedicated to the Fathers of the 
Council, and is entitled Monsiyneur Melchisedec. 


—Lady D1 Bravcoterck, whoever she may be, has 
eclipsed all extravagances yet achieved of sensational titles 
by devising for her new novel the extraordinary title of 
Naughty, Naughty, but, Oh, so Nice. In several ways the 
tendency which, it would seem, must have culminated here 
is highly suggestive. 

—A valuable MS. of Livy, which had disappeared 
for centuries, bas been found at the Church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Liegnitz, Silesia. We have seen no statement 
whether it supplies any of the missing passages. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
ry N\HE American Normal School Association will hold 


its next annual meeting Cleveland, Ohio, on the 15th 
and 16th of August. The National School Superintendents’ 
Association will convene in the same place on the 16th; and 
on the 17th, 18th, and 19th, the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. ‘The programme of the latter society displays a mar- 
vellous absence of all questions of ,educational policy that 
the world seems mest interested in just now. Are the 
teachers ignorant of them ? or afraid of them? 


— The ninetcenth German Educational Congress, 
just terminated in Vienna, was attended by 5,000 school 
teachers from all parts of Germany. Many able addresses 
were delivered by speakers of both sexes, the chief questions 
under discussion being scientific education, normal schools, 
religious instruction in national schools, and the education 
of women. On all these questions liberal resolutions were 
passed by large majorities. As regards religious education 
in national schools the prevalent feeling was that the gene- 
ral principles of religion should be taught without teaching 
any particular denominational dogmas. It was also agreed 
that the education of girls should be made compulsory up to 
the age of 16, and that girls should be trained for trades and 
professions. The education of girls inconvents was strongly 
condemned. 


— The Irish Daily Kapress describes the report of 
the Royal Commissioners of Primary Education in Ireland 
as a scheme which would substitute for the present system, 
not merely one of denominationalism, but denominational- 
ism on the basis of unlimited concession to the Ultramon- 
tane priesthood. It would altogether destroy the model 
schools; and ‘‘even the schools which would ostensibly. be 
conducted on the mixed system, would be placed to a greater 
extent than at present in the power of the priesthood.’’ The 
editor of Scientific Opinion believes that Sir RoperT Kanz’s 
special report will be of quite a different character; and as 
Sir RoBERT is not only a Roman Catholic but one of the 
originators and one of the Presidentsof the Queen’s College, 
his views are much more likely to satisfy the Government 
than the denominational scheme of the Commission. 


— Ina speech on the Education bill, delivered in 
Parliament June 21, the Rey. Mr. RicHarps remarked that 
‘“‘two countries have tried national education, the one a 
religious, the other a secular system. In Prussia the teach- 
ing is dogmatically religious, and what is the result? The 
Prussians are the most irreligious people in Europe. On 
the other hand, the United States have secular education, 
and the people are the most religious in the world.” Mr. 
RicHARDS had no fear that secular public education would 
have any other result in his own country, and commended 
this proposal to the State: ‘ Let the State give what the 
State only can give, literary and scientific education, leav. 
ing religious teaching to home influence and to the religious 
bodies of the country.” 


— The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge has circulated 
a letter which was addressed by Lord LyTTLeton on bebalt 
of the Endowed SchoolsCommissioners to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University of Oxford, urging the Universities to 
abolish Greek as a necessary subject of the pass examina- 
tions. In order to meet the general demand for modern 
languages and natural science, the Commissoners have re- 
solved to employ certain education endowments for the pur- 
pose of establishing, among other schools of the first grade, 
some in which, by excluding Greek, those subjects may be 
adequately taught and their study encouraged. But so long 
as the knowledge of Greek is exacted at Cambridge and 
Oxford the pupils from such schools will be completely cut 
off from entering the Universities. The chiet objection 
urged against this concession is the fear that if it is made, 
and the schools ay successful, the Universities will in some 
degree lose their control over the higher education of the 
country. 

— Interest in the education of the laboring classes 
is increasing in Russia. Night schools for artizans have 
been opened in St. Petersburg, in which several hundred 
working-men are recciving instruction. If the schools were 
free it is thought that the attendance would be much greater. 
Similar schools have been established in other parts of the 
Empire. 

— Kossura is said to be earning his living by giving 
lessons in foreign languages at Turin. He steadily refuses 
assistance at the hands of his admirers. 


BOOKS. 

The Nation: the Foundations of Civi y 
litical in the United Sate. Be 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870, 

Religion and politics have been so thoroughly disso- 
ciated in the public mind, we have been so systematic- 
ally taught that they are not only distinct ficlds of 
thought, but in every well-regulated mind are separated 
by a high and impenetrable hedge, that if Mr. MuLrorp 
had rendered to America no other service, we shonld 
owe him a not inconsiderable debt of gratitude for 
dissipating this heresy so effectually. He does this by 
no argument, indeed, but by the very tone end temper 
of his book, by writing a treatise which carries back 
all political obligations to that which is the source of 
all obligation—allegiance to God. Ordinarily, treatises 
on political philosophy are not entertaining or popular 
reading, for the reason that they are written without 
warmth of feeling, and systematically ignore, when 
they do not directly deny, all the higher and purer 


him very severely because he has ing; 
not to be treated, even by pte that Man jx 
he were utterly sordid and without the a Y» 88 though 
higher motive than that of Maite 2 of any 
very few people are aware, probably a great Probably 
ple would deny, that from one-third a Ae peo. 
Old Testament is political Writing of one om of the 
another. The Pentateuch is largely ee or 
exhibition of those principles which amg of an 
under divine inspiration for the 
State. The historical books are not books ye Of the 
biography, but an account of the politica] sonagp 
the Jewish nation. The prophets 0% 
righteousness, but of national ri hteo 
alternately inveigh against the 
times, and invite to repentance and a politica] _— 
tion. It is not till we get to the New Test 
we get from national to personal instructio 
the Pentateuch, the historical books, and t 
form a part of the world’s religious literature becan: 
they are imbued with a religious spirit, They ape 
based upon principles of expediency, they appeal me 
primarily to self-interest, but are based upon th “8 

im 

mutable laws of God, and appeal to the Conscience gn) 
the higher moral sentiments. = 

Mr. Mutrorp's book makes absolutely an erg in ny 
litical literature, because he has caught this tone a 
written a volume which goes far to redeem politica! 
science from one of mere selfish expedients, It js - 
a plea for any party. It does not discuss party peed 
lems. The superficial questions which agitate tt 
aud politicians do not trouble its author. He is con 
cerned with the problems which underlie national life 
and in discussing them he goes to the bottom : he jy. 
foundations well below the frost line, and fixes fim: 
ly, principles on which it is therefore safe to buila 
Let us take his two chapters in the Origin of the Je 
tion. The nation does not, he tells us, rest upon g 
civil compact, still less upon the might of the stropy 
Its sovereignty is not inherent in the people. [t i 
‘*not a field of individual ambition and selfish interes. 
and private ends.” Those political theories which joo; 
no higher for the authority of the nation than to‘): 
will of man, are all forms of a kind of political aijp- 
ism; and political atheism always results in politic 
absolutism. ‘‘ The nation has a divine foundation, yj 
has for its end the fulfillment of the divine end in \is- 
tory.” “It isa moral person; its origin and its ow. 
sistence can be only in God.” It is clothed wih 
authority ; but its authority isof God. “The Pr: 
dent and Congress, as the Crown and.the Parliament, 
rule by the grace of God.” To Mr. Mutrorp the 
apostle’s declaration, that the powers that be are or. 
dained of God is not a theological fancy, but a funds. 
mental fact. Lovis Napoigon’s aphorism, “ We ca 
not separate our love of country from our love of God, 
is not a neatly turned bit of religious poetry, it is w 
essential truth. In so far religion—not theology, nr 
a creed, but a divine life and a genuine faith—is ‘) 
foundation of the life of the nation. Let us tun 
again to the chapter on the J/nstitution of Rights. May 
are the theories, curiously absurd not a few of thew. 
which endeavor to find a basis for the right of prope 
ty. Mr. Mvirorp disposes in a féw short and trenelr 
ant paragraphs of these various theories, no one 
which carries us beyond the sphere of human wil), « 
he reaches the true basis in the pronounced declaratu 
that ‘‘the ground to the right to property is inte 
vocation from God in the world of the individual a: 
of the nation. Property is the material for the wus 
of man in his vocation on the earth, and in that alse 
is the ground of its right.” Whether consciously \" 
not, Mr. Mutrorp puts the right of property on \ 
same ground as that on which Christ puts it in™ 
parable of the ten talents, and the deduction is iner's 
ble that, if a man be not using his property in pur 
ance of the divine vocation, he has no true right to\ 
he is unfaithful to his trust. 

It is this religious tone, this thorough and hea’ 
recognition of God and divine law, running all throug: 
this book, which makes it a genuinely new, as it is! 
remarkably valuable addition, to American literatvn 
It is indeed the first successful attempt since the ds): 
of the Revolution to embody in a philosophical fora 
the American idea of the nation, the first success‘ 
attempt in any permanent form to connect the life 0 
the nation with the life of faith in God and of al 
giance to him. Mr. Morrorp discloses neither bs 
party nor his theological relations. [lis theories # 
radical. He is a fearless thinker, and does not hesilsi 
to follow a principle wheresoever it may lead him, . 
his chapter on Suffrage demonstrates. His style ‘ 
clear and sometimes eloquent, though wholly free fro 
that common blemish of American literature—t.0 
writing. This book deserves to be studied by ever! 
statesman, to be pondered by every thoughtful votes 
and to be made the text-book of American politics 
philosophy in every college and seminary. 

eached ghion by the late Fredere 
Life, Letters, Lectures and Addresses of Frederick ™ 

Robertson, M.A. The same. eet 

The Messrs. Harrer have done well in republishing 
in a cheap form the Life and Works of Robertson ?, “ 
well, also, in combining the Life with the W orks. a 
Ronerrson’s sermons were not the 
creed or the interpretations of a school. * ated 
longed to no party, and was so sip ly const 
that in the nature of the case 
party. He could not interpret 
and the very breadth of his sym 
from the common sympathies 0 
free-thinker in the truest and nobl 

et he abhorred the barrenness an¢ ***" 
of 2 heartless and coldly intellectual en 
was a Churchman, in some sense High with 
but his soul burned with an ardent zeal 4 
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Sentiments. One of Mr. Rusxm’s critics has attacked 
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| left in the hot city, and to whom the bour in Sunday- 
| school is a loved and cherished privilege. Put some 
| si teacher in charge. Have a short session devoted to 
ee — a singing, questioning on the lesson reviews, and other 
y miscellaneous exercises, if there are not teachers enough 
1 for class teaching. An imperfect and poorly manned 
school is better than none, and perchance, to some 
4 ee tired little feet, the summer session a be the begin- 
th ning of a new life—the very portal of Heaven. 
4 
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iwi ‘berty for others as well as for him- 
jove of — ere tthe could either entertain or 
caf, On He was characteristically a Christian 
he abhorred the cant the Pharisa- 
pero in his day and community had become 
jsm W inseparably attached to what boastfully called 
His martial nature, genuinely 
or fired at every form of injustice and oppression, 
ome him the friend of the working-men. This 
- ed and sensitive nature made him faithful to re- 
“ their vices and so suffer their misapprehensions. 
to ticket and label Ropertson. He is 
» a High Churchman nor Low Churchman, an 
nor Unitarian, aristocratic nor demo- 
He is simply W. Roperrson, 
ye no one agreed with or even fully understood, 
al longed for puman sympathy, yet, from the very 
readth of his mind and the very courage of his soul, 
me and died without it. There is perhaps no man in 
modern times who could more truthfully and appro- 
iately apply to himself the experience of the Master, 
tet and yet I am not alone, because the Father 
iy with me.” ‘No sermon is so characteristic as his ser- 
n on the Loneliness of Christ. No other writer has 
such an interpretation of the Master's spiritual 
neliness. Therefore it is that we say the Messrs. 
Haxper have done well to combine the Life and Let- 
ters with the Sermons of Ropertson. It is impossible 
to comprehend the one without the other. Itis because 
the sermons have been read without the life, because 
they bave been judged not as interpretations of Ros- 
ERTSON'S OWD soul-life, but by their conformity to 
creeds and catechisms, that they have been so ill- 
judged. Of all barren and fruitless discussions, the 
reiterated debates concerning Ronerrson’s position and 
his relation to the creeds and churches of his day, is 
among the most absurd. He stood in no relation to 
them at all. He lived a different life, wrought out his 
work in a different plane. It would be impossible to 
catch his faith and run it out in the mold of a creed. 
He preached faith, not creeds, and the partizans of 
creeds alternately claimed and repudiated him, never 
apprehending that he dealt with subtleties of spiritual 
life which are incapable of being formed into a system. 
He is accounted not safe. And if we engage our min- 
isters to do our thinking for us, it is true; Ropgrrson 
is not safe. But if it is the minister's office to spur us 
up to do our own thinking for ourselves, the English 
pulpit has furnished in all its brilliant history no more 
useful man. He isthe most suggestive and thought- 
provoking of writers. His insight into character is 
more subtle, his grasp of profound and radical princi- 
ples is more firm, his apprehension of Scripture truth 
is more plainly, simply, and unconventionally Christian 
than that of any other English divine. We are chary 
of recommending sermons. Weare yet more chary 
of recommending religious biographies. But we should 
account our library deficient in one of its most useful 
and companionable works if it did not contain the 
Life, Letters, and Sermons of Frederick W. Robertson. 
Skeleton Tours Through Great Britain and Europe. 


By Henry Winrnrop Sar@ent. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1870. 


Hand-Book of American Travel. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1870. 


The Trans-Continental Tourist's Guide. New York: 

Geo. A. Crofutt & Co. 1870. 

Since the publication of the first of the books named 
above; itsauthor, Mr. Henry Wintrurop Sarcent, died 
in Paris, where he had resided for some months. The 
little book which he prepared with so much care is 
well worthy of the tasteful style in which the Messrs. 
Appleton give it to the public. Its object is to tell 
travelers how to go from one place to another, how 
long it takes, and what it costs. The objects of inter- 
est are merely mentioned, never described. The book 
can hardly take the place of the more bulky Murray’s 
or Baedecker’s, which are such constant companions of 
travelers, but it fulfills its purpose admirably, and is so 
portable and convenient that it is useful to any tourist 
especially if he is not blessed with unlimited pecuniary 
means.-Appleton's Hand-Book of American Travel 
includes the usual tours through the Northern and East- 
‘m States, and the British Dominions. It contains 
descriptions of scenery, historical sketches of locations, 
maps, the names of the best hotels, and in short the in- 
formation usually looked for in a standard guide-book. 
The last few pages are devoted to skeleton tours for the 
information of those who are not disposed to keep to 
tracks.—7he Trans-Continental Tourist’s 

utde is a detailed guide for the Pacific Railway. Its 
general plan is to describe the successive stations and 


- Scenery along the entire route Westward from Omaha. 


2 course this involves descriptions of innumerable 
: Wns, forts, camps, etc.—the title page says over five 
tndred—and the work seems to haye been done in a 
Very creditable style. There are a great many wood 
Cuté Scattered through the book, with utter disregard of 
— arrangement, the cuts usually representing 
mt 'Y & score or more pages distant, and several of 
m are 80 poor that they should never have been ad- 


mitted. In general terms, h 
creditable, » however, the book is very 


— on our trans-continental highway. 

BEADLE. Philadelphia: Na- 
Publishing Company. 1870. 

- author of this volume has had abundant means 

tran 1S the things he writes about; and in giving 

folds en of it almost too unvarnished, he uh- 

most disgraceful to our civilization. Granted 

Principles of the economy, one’s 

may be trusted to makeup the history 

and yet a in the practical application of them; 

With the w imagination, unless. dangerously familiar 

their on Wicked men following the devices, of 


Own hearts, can hardly paint such a damnable 


and is well calenlated’to be of service to’ 


| 


| 


picture as is here presented. The history of Mormon- 
ism is the history of a godlessness worse than Baby- 
lonian. In both cases the grossest licentiousness is in 
the name of the gods they worship ; in Mormonism it is 
additionally a retrogression from the higher elevation of 
a Christian morality nowhere better known than in this 
land of free thought. From beginning to end this foul 
growth has shown itself given to lust, bloodshed, assas- 
sination, cruelty ; ending in as absolute tyranny as any 
known on earth. Such is the impression given by[this 
book, confirming anything and everything bad that has 
ever been said of the followers of Brigham Young. 
We cannot feel that this work, instructive as it is, isa 
good one to pass into every hand; and yet every patri- 
otic citizen called to take part in government should 
have just such information thoroughly enforced upon 
his attention and duty till such measures are taken as 
will extinguish the great blot of the Mormon commu- 
nity from our body politic, with which it has nothing 
at any pointin common. The book is printed in good 
type, on not very good paper, is rather flimsily bound, 
and in saying that it is adorned with the worst wood- 
cuts we have ever seen we express no immature judge- 
ment, since most—perhaps all—of them have been, so 
far as publication can make them so, the property of 
the public for the last fifteen or twenty years. 


Ilistory of the Irish Primitive Churche, together with 
the Life of St. Patrick. By Dantgt De VINNE. 
New York: Francis Hart & 1870, 

Farewell St. Patrick’s Day! Farewell ye gay and 
gorgeous pageants, waving banners, martia! crests, mul- 
titudinous crowds, enthusiastic but ragged urchins, 
sounding drum and cymbals! Fare ye well! For Mr. 
Dz Vinvz has proved, if anything can be accounted 
demonstration in the domain of medieval history, that 
the patron saint of Ireland was no Roman Catholic 
saint at all, never belonged to the Romish Church, nev- 
er received Romish ordination, never acknowledged 
Roman Catholic authority, was an independent Bishop 
knowing no superior but Christ himself. He has also 
shown that the Irish Primitive Church, of which St. 
Patrick was the founder, was for seven centuries an 
Independent Church, that its affiliations were rather 
with the Eastern than the Western Church, and that it 
was not till the 11th century that it exchanged its inde- 
pendence for subordination. We confess to having 
read Mr. Dz Vinne's apparently well-supported state- 
ments with as much surprise as interest. He has made 
out a case—certainly a case which demands a reply 
from ‘‘our Roman Catholic brethren ” if they mean to 
retain for their own Church the reflected glory which 
shines from so true, so apostolical a saint as St. Par- 
RIcK. On the whole we retract our opening sentence. 
Keep up the day that commemorates the life of one 
whose missionary labors were second only to those of 
St. Paut himself—only let it stand as a day for Pro- 
testant and Catholic alike, a day wherein the red, white, 
and blue may float by the side of the green. 


The Lady of the Ice. By James De Mitte. 
York: D. Appleton & 75 cents, 


This is excellent reading for recreation during the 
heats of summer. When Cord and Creese appeared we | 
had made up our minds that the genius of the author of 
the Dodge Club had culminated in his first effort, but 
this judgment we make haste to recall, now that we 
have experienced so much pleasure in the humors of 
the The Lady of the Ice. The plotis sufficiently in- 
volved to hold the readers attention to the last, but the 
drollery of the story is its chief merit. The author is 
certainly a very genial wit, with no small knowledge of 
men andthings. The characterof O’ Halloran, the venera- 
ble Fenian and Irish léitterateur, with his grand political 
schemes and his translations of Homer, is capitally 
drawn. The unwilling proposal of marriage to another 
man’s wife, and the mutual consternation at the blunder 
with the duel that follows, are as ludicrously thrilling as 
any like passages we know of in comic literature. 
There is no straining after humorous effects, and the 
story, with all its extravagancies, is perfectly natural. 
In the account of the duel, however, by a singular 
blunder the old Irishman betrays the knowledge of a 
fact of which, by the very structure of the story, he is 


supposed to be utterly ignorant, 


New 


The Dissenting World; An Autobio . By the 
Rey. Brewin Grant, B.A. New York: American 
News Co. 1870. 


Mr. Grant evidently does not believe in the homely 
adage about hanging out dirty linen in the front yard. 
Having aired a most disagreeable church quarrel as ex- 
tensively as possible in England, he has given it the 
benefit of a sea voyage, and sent it to our shores for 
complete ventilation. The book is intensely egotistieal 
and has not even the doubtful interest which sometimes 
attaches to a personal controversy. It doubtless con- 
tains some information as to methods of procedure 
among the English Independents, which, if there were 
no other side to the story, would not be very creditable 
to them; but there is such a superabundance of chaff 
over the very limited amount of wheat that the crop 
doos not pay for the winnowing. 

The Men Who Advertise. New York: G. P. Rowell. 

& Co. 1870. 

This handsome octavo of 872 pages contains in its 
first quarter, accounts of several individuals and firms, 
who, appreciating the benefits of advertising and know- 
ing how to take ailvantage thereof, have grown rich in 
consequence. Néxt follow the cards and announce- 
ments of American newspapers, duly classified and in- 
dexed, and ‘at the end is the American newspaper direc- 


tory, giving the addreéses, circulation, and terms of ' ps ta 
subscription, days of issue, etc., etc:, of all, or nearly 


all the newspapers ‘and periodicals in the United States 


and Canada. The book is a-valuable one for reference | 
in any office, and to persons engaged in extensive adver- 
tising it is worth. much more than. the price asked. for. 


it by the publishers, 


MUSIC. 


We have received from Wm. A. Pond & Co., New 
York, the following of their publications: 


Mendelssohn's Lobgesang, Paraphrase. By Sydney Smith. 
Price 75 cents. 
“ Diavolo Fantasie, Brilliante. By Sydney Smith. Price 
cents. 
Goleen Bells, Caprice. By Sydney Smith. Price 75 cents. 


We bave already referred, on former occasions, to the bril- 
liancy of Sydney Smith’s compositions, which are quite 
numerous. These three are of superior excellence. In the 
paraphrase on the celebrated Hymn of Praise, which is ac- 
counted Mendelssohn's greatest work, is introduced the 
magnificent duet **I Waited for the Lord,’ over which 
Mr, Smith weaves 8 very interesting net-work of variations. 
The theme, however, stands boldly out, and maintains its 
dignity and grandeur. In the Fra Diuvolo Faxtasie he in- 
troduces the Prayer and Barcarole, ¢ccompanied by varia- 
tions with brilliant effect. All of these pieces are very 
showy and interesting, and are good practice, requiring 
rapidity in execution, and very careful tingering as well as 
tasteful expression. 

Ztondo Capricewso iw EB. Op. VA. 
cents. 

It would be difficult to go astray in the purchase of any 
of the music of the acknowledged masters. This brilliant 
Rondo opens with an andante introduction, leading into a 
presto movement somewhat difficult fur the average per- 
former, but amply rewarding careful and continued study. 
There is a growing taste for this class of music which gives 
evidence of a higher standard in musical matters among 
us than formerly. 


Mendelssohu. Price 


| Spinning Song, Caprice. By H. Litolff. Price 75 cents. 


A very pretty theme is sustained chiefly by the left hand, 
while the right playe an accompaniment in arpeggios. in 
the second part the key changes from A flat to D flat, and 
the movement is reversed; and the whole coneludes with a 
repetition of the first movement. ‘The effect is very enter- 
and showy. 

LL) Africawme ; 
La Belle Helene ; and 


Poet and Peasant. Arran by Albert W. Berg. 
40 cents each— ged by erg. Price 


Are three of a series of Brilliants from the Modern Opera— 
easy arrangements for young players. They will be found 
very pleasant practice for the young, and introduce them 
to many pleasing and piquant compositions otherwise not 
accessible until further advanced in musical excellence. 


Creme de la Creme, Galop, By Albert W. Berg. 
cents. 


A spirited galop, the time well accented, and easy. 
Hidden Voices. Song. By Claribel. Price 30 cents. 
Heigh Ho! Song. By F. Boott. Price 30 cents. 
Child of the Storm. Song. By A. W. Berg. Price 35 cents. 


From C. H. Ditson & Co., New York, we have re- 
ceived Clarke's Short Voluntaries for the Organ, Reed 
Organ, or Melodeon, designed chiefly as opening voluntaries 
and responses for delicate and expressive stops. In many 
of the seleetions we recognize many familiar and most wel- 
come friends among the old masters, and in no book of this 
character that we have seen are there so many beautiful and 
appropriate tunes embodied. Skilled organists will find 
them exceedingly handy in suggesting themes for improvi- 
sation. The book contains sixty-six pieces, original and 
selected, and is published by Ditson & Co. 


Price 


Educational. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
will n September 2iat. Thorough English course. French 
vracts the language of the school and family. Class of Belles 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 
MR. & MRS, ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


School Catalogues Wanted, 
Principals of Public and Private Schools, Academies and Sem- 
inaries—also City and State Superintendeuts—will confer a faver 
by sending their Catalogues, Reports, &c., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
English, French, and German Family and Day School for Young 
Ladies, Nos 24 and 26 West Sist Street, New York, will com 
mence its fourteenth year, September 22d, 1870. Send for Ciren- 
lar. Address at No. 26 West 5lset Street. 


Wyers’ Scientific and Classical Institute, 
West Chester, Pa. A first-class Boarding School for Young 
Men and . Scholastic year of ten months begins Wednesday, 
gs, 7th, 1870, For catalogues and specific information, apply 
to WILLIAM F. Wyers, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


GARDNER INSTITUTE, 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, No. 620 5th Avenue. 
Mth year opens Sept. 20th. Kev. Dr. & Mrs. C. H. Gaupner, 
Principals. 


C. B. Waring’s Military Boardi ng School 
For Boys, Poughkeepsic, N. ¥Y. Send for Circular. 


Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Fifteenth School Year will commence Sept. 7th, at 6 P. M. 
C. B. MELUALF, A.M., Supt. 


Mrs. J. T. BENEDICTS’ Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladics and Children, 
No, 45 East 3th St., New York. Best advantaves afforded those who 
For circulars and references, address as 
above. 
WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
NORTON, Mass. 

The Fall Term of this Institution will open on Tharsday, Sept. 
8, 1870. For catalogue, apply to H. A. Cobb, Esq., or to Mrs. 
C. C. Metealf, Principel, Norton, Mass. 


WELLS COLLEGE, 
ON THE 

BANK OF OAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW YORK. 
Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 

the Legislature of New Yort. 

This College has elegant and commodious baildings and appar, 
atus, wide extent’of ground and scenery unsurpassed, 1 cil corps 
of able and expericnced ‘instructors, with every tacility for the 
acquirement ofathorough and accomplished female edacation. 
Best advantages for Forcign Language, Music, and Art. Physical 
and Christian culture. Home comforts. 

A few vacancies. For Prospectus address the Vice-President, 
Miss CARTER. 


Fort Edward. Institute. 
Spring Term, March Mth. Fall Term, Sept. Ist. $4 per week for 
washing, and fuel. admitted at any time. Best sus- 

bearding Sem State. Ackireas 

JOSEP KING, Fort xaward, N. ¥. 
** American School Institute.” 


FOUNDED 
Isa and practical Educational Bureau 
those who well T 


want q 
o represent Teachers who seek pasitions ; 
of good Suhvols ; 


paren ‘ 
To sell, rent, and exc v ool Properties. 
FOR THE PLACE. J. W. | 
Actuary, 14 Bond New Xork. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


NOTICE TO DELINOUENTS. 


fl bee Publishers beg to say that very many of the 
- delinquent subscribers of the old Church Union have re- 
sponded to the circular asking for a settlement of past dues, 
most of them with orders and subscriptions for the con- 
tinuance of Tne CHristtan Uston, which they say they 
cannot do without: a few with orders to stop. 

Both classes are welcome; for we do not desire to force th: 
paper on any one who does not appreciate it. The Publishers 
are exceedingly desirous to close up all the out-standing 
accounts of the old paper, and while renewals are gladly re- 
ceived, settlements are what are desired and must be had. If 
the paper is not wanted, stop it by paying your bill forall 
arrearages, and do not let it run up any further, to the 
inconvenience of the Publishers and your own annoyance by 
new dunning bills, 

The great offer of MARSHALL’s splendid steel engraving ot 
WASHINGTON aad THe CHristran Unton for three dollars 
is too great an attraction to be neglected, and most of the 
answers to our late circular accept it with joy—and by send- 
ing the money! 

It is possible that in some few cases an error may have 
been made ia the rendering of the bill; if so write to the 
Publishers at once, so that the error may be corrected. 
Address all commuuications to 

J. B. FORD & Co., Publishers. 
JY Park Row, New York. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF AR1 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 


The Publishers of THs CBkisTIAN UNION take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Athenaum,—ea Plate valued at 
TEN ‘uiocsAND DOLLARS—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MAKSHALL in the very front 
rank of epgravers—ancient or moderu— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, Critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art, 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘* housebold engraving”’ of him. 

THs CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, Will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 


teen pages large quarto, 14 80 Convenient for reading, bind- | 


ing, und preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large *‘ blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attracticms are nots by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiest way of showing what critica, artists, and men of 


| oulture generally think of the éngraving is to quote a few of the 


many words written in its favor. The italics are “urs. 


Letter from CUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘Washington " and bis. 


“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 

the world with his own wondertul creations. Dore replied by send- 

him a superb druwing accompanied by a letter, of extracts from 

which the following 1s a translation, and expressing also verbally, 

through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 

shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 
“ THURSDAY, 28 OcTropEr, '69. 

“T cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * the value | attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. 

“It will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. I say study, for more than one frien 
mine handles the graver, and it would be along task to write here 
their ceaseless praises of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous. ned) 

DORE. 


‘75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” | 
From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

delighted with the f of Mr. Marshall's ° 
Stuart's Washington, which Is truly @ master-piece of engrav 
ers art. He has combined foree and delicacy in rendering the ex 

ression of the great original, and even the color is suggested, 
very one, and above all every American, should possess a copy 
of tuis noble print.” 


From A.B DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 
can Painter. 

“ Mr. Marsball has translated the epirit of the original with en- 
tire success. iis style and execution are admurabdie, and the more 
remarkable for being the work of so young 4n artist. The highest 
qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, ite dig- 
nity and retinement—qualities that characterize all of Stuart's 
best works, and such as are rarely rendered in the many attempts 
made to express them by the graver.” 


From F. 0.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 

“ It is, beyend all questwn, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produeed in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart's por 
trait I have ever seen.” 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 
* * * “the magnificent ongraving of Stuart s head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly @ superb work. Nothing could be finer, whether 
as respects the ftidelty and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical exeeution: It places Mr. Marshall at once b j the 
side of the great Masters of his Art." EDWAKD EVERETT.” 
From CEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer- 
ican Historian. 

engravings of the portraits 0 ashington ; new engraving 
—- Stuart, by Marshall, is beyond com parison the best of them 
all —the only one that is perfectly satigfactory.” 

From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished 
Biographer of Washington. 

“The head of Washington, engraved by Mir. Marshall from 
the celebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
to me remarkable specomen of the Art of and a very 
exact representation of the origual.’ 

From GEORCE S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Critic. 

‘It is truly an admirable work, and would be pronounced t 
be such in any part of the world, and tried by the highest stand 
ard of art. Were it the head of an unknown person, @ lover of ar 
would be glad to have a copy of this Engraving for its rere intrinsic 


merits; and every American should be ready to some sacri- 
fice iu other ways in order to possess 40 satigfactory @ representation 
of Washington. GEORGE 8. HILLARD.” | 


From Rev. HENRY WAR BEECHER. 
“Ted nad work. It sta dy at head of American 
Portrait Dagravingé ; nor ta there any probability that it will ever 
himself of ‘ Marshall's Washington 
= oever Las 
need not concern penser about any other portrait of the Father 
of his Country. 
The subscription price of Tue Curistrayx 
$3.00, he publishers make the following 
To every New Subscriber Christion Union a 
will be presented a Copy of this and 
world-renowned werk of art 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. IL. No. 3 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW YORK, JULY 23, 1870. 


ConTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicit- 
ed for Tue CurisTIAN Union; but the preserva- 
tion or return of rejected manuscripts cannot be 
undertaken. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Jayable in Advance, 


POSTAGE, 20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
post-vihve, on New Xork city and Canada 
subscriptions murt be paid advance, at the office of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 

REM!TTANCKS shoud be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafis. When these Cannot be procured, send the money in a 
kegustered Letier, wnich gives entire prvutection against losses by 
mail, All Pustuuasters are obliged tu register letters whenever 
requested tu dv so, 

REChIvrs.—lf @ subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient ac- 
knowledgment for his Money, except im case of Henewais, when 
formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; or, if a 
posiuge-stamp be sent for the purpose, a receipt will be mailed 
Mmediately Upon receipt of the money. 

DiISCONTLNUANCES.— 1 be paper will be forwarded until distinct order 
is received by the Publishers for its discontin and until 

Went Ol Is Wade, as required by law. ‘i his pian 
aduptea becaure found most convenient and agreeable to sub- 
scribers, aily dislike to have their paper stopped short 
at the wd vl the tiwe originally subscribea for. A request to 
send the , aper oudy tur the time paid tor will always be regarded. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


Postmasters, Clergynien, Wide-awake Young Men, and others, (la- 
dies vi Whe can give time to canvassing ior the paper, 
Wul find Ope ul Lhe rewunerative undertakings ever ollered. 
Our terms to Agents-which are very iiberal—can be learned upon 
application W tue sublislera, or their General Agents, 


RATES OF ADVERTISINC: 
insite Pages, 80 veute per lune, ; 2 Ww 4 Lunes, IU per cent. discount. 
vl Avule space, Over 4 Lumes, 15 per cent. discount, 
Pist adverlioug page, 40 cents | ‘lwo wunths, 20 per cent. discount. 
per ine. Lhree months, 25 per cent. discount. 


Outside , age, 50 cents per line. | Cuts, double rates. 
Mr, HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department, 
8. 


and 18 ulti. wed W Wake Contracts with advertiser 


PR a JAMES WLLSON is connected with the Business Department of 
1s Sper, 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
New Engiand—G tv. MACLEAN, 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 
& PARKHUST, 102 Washington Bt., Chicago, 
South West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Middle States—A, H. HUBBARD, 400 Chesnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pucijic DEWING & Co., California St., San Fran- 
Cisco, U 


The General Agents of THE CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized to 
receive Subscriptions and Advertisements. and to arrange with can- 
vassing agens on the same terms as those given at the Publication 
Otfive in New York. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION OF SERMONS PREACHED BY 
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FROM THE REAL TO THE IDEAL. 


HE following letter will titly introduce the ar- 
ticle which tullows: 


1 have read with great mterest your article on ‘‘The New Life” 
in (uis week's paper. The ideal of character you there present 
Fevws tu we by far the nublest that maukind possesses. But this 
question presses itself on me—by how many men is such an ideal 
at all afluimabdle 

It seems to me that such expressions as “ one whose soul is in- 
teispuered With Christ's soul,” “full personal communi:n witb 
Guu,” describe expernences which very few people ever know. 


The intelligent development of men requires two 
chief elements; an ideal, and a system of instruction 
aud discipline by which men shall be led step by 
siep toward that ideal. An ideai is the real or im- 
ugiuary pertect condition of any state, quality or 
chuacter. It is that to which things will come 
When they shall have developed under the most 
favorable circumstances to their full limit, and are 
ripe, 

The benefit of an ideal is, that it convicts men of 
their imperfections, inspires them with a desire for 
improvement, shows them the direction which aspi- 
ration should take, and affords a criterion by which 
to measure and estimate all results attained. 

The uue problem of human life is Growth. But 
the essential idca of growth is primal imperfection. 
A man’s real self is not found in the cradle. It is 
placed at the other bound of life. He comes to it 
by innumerable steps. As a whole season lies be- 
twecn germ and seed—a whole year sometimes be- 
tween crude avd ripe, so a wide life lies between 
the real in man’s life and the ideal. And one attains 
tv his perfect state, partly by unfolding, partly by 
seli-exertion, partly by choices and conflicts, partly 
by 8) mpathy with his fellows, and partly by the ac- 
tion upon his soul of the Divine nature. Through 
this long education, the Law— i.e. the ideal of moral 
pericction, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart,” stands upon the far horizon, 
both a guide and a rebuke. By it we see what we 
are to becume, and how far we are from having at- 
tained. If men were judged by their own ideals, 
and still more if they were held rigidly to the in- 
spired ideals of moral character, every element of 
their being would be condemned. But God, like a 
teacher or a father, chooses to regard, not how far 
we are from ideal perfection, but the promise of 
growth that there is in us, and the hope that there 
is of final attainment. 

Here then we find the two characteristic facts of the 
Gospels and of their supplement, the Epistles—the 
preéminence of the ideal set up, and the great len- 


‘| heaven joys sing from its boughs. 


man in Christ Jesus. It is by keeping these two 
elements apart that men run into injurious extremes. 
We sorely oppress by urging the teleologic or final 
and complete state—the absolute law of perfectness 
upon man—without any consideration of the fact 
that in the very nature divinely ordained in him he 
can not at one bound, nor by mere volition, reach a 
perfect state, but must come to it step by step, and 
through periods of growth, in which his own voli- 
tion is but one factor, and God’s great natural 
laws are another factor, and God’s own Spirit yet 
another and greater factor. No man can bear the 
Law of God. It is too high, too bright, too terri- 
ble. There must be an infinite patience with all 
those who are seeking to perfect themselves accord- 
ing to the mind and will of God. 

On the other hand, there are those who set forth 
the long-suffering patience of God, and the gentle- 
ness of Christ with the slow steps of disciples, as 
an argument of divine indifference to moral con- 
duct. But though patience with imperfection in men 
who are striving for improvemement, is admirable; 
yet patience with imperfection in men who care 
nothing for bettering themselves, is ignoble. In 
Christ we see the presentation of an ideal that seems 
infinitely beautiful, and infinitely beyond reach— 
combined with a generosity and sympathy, a patience 
and helpfulness, to all who will seek to obey, that 
constitutes the highest conceivable inspiration. 

Look how rigorous is the requisition! How im- 
possible the attainment! 

Physical creatures, caught in a net of physical 
laws, are to live by the power of invisible things. 
Earthly creatures, whose lower life is organized 
upon selfness—self-care, self-protection, self-develop- 
ment, self-consciousness—are to live with entire dis- 
interestedness, and love most the One who is unseen, 
and unknowable by any of those means by which 
men know one another. Men who primarily are to 
live by the law of the flesh are commanded to have 
& supersensuous life, a life in God, an indwelling 
Divine Spirit, as the very test and type of their true 
life. This sublime ideal of manhood is never let 
down, or frittered away. Indeed, it is declared that 
even all that exalted ideal which staggers our 
imagination is but a mere beginning; that beyond 
are still higher elements and wider reaches, which 
we are not able to bear. We see only a part— 
through a glass, darkly. 

But now we are to take a full sense of that ad- 
ministrative lenity and gentleness which Christ 
inaugurated. He announces that this ideal is to be 
gradually fulfilled, and that he will accept any 
single step toward it, not as good in itself, but as a 
point in one’s education. The kingdom of heaven 
in the individual soul is as a grain of mustard seed 
It begins exceedingly small. God waits for it, and 
is patient with all its stages of development, till in 
It is as a leaven, 
hidden, working imperceptibly and slowly. If one 
is able to behold with open face the glory of God, 
of him is required joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
But if one has but slender emotion, and little ima- 
gination, and cannot pour out such enthusiasm as 
others do, to him it is said—He it is that loveth 
me who keepeth my commandments ; not that actions 
are the substitutes or equivalents of deepest emo- 
tion, but in a course of education they are accepted, 
on the way to higher attainments If one accepts a 
disciple in the name of a disciple, or even gives a 
cup of cold water to a little child for Christ’s sake, 
he shall not lose his reward. 

No one can ever take in the meaning of Christ’s 
life who does not feel the combination of these two 
seemingly discordant elements—a transcendant and 
rigorous ideal, with the utmost tenderness and help- 
fulness in assisting men to attain unto it. Not alone 
in the great Sacrificial Act did Christ bear our sins, 
but every day and hour, along the series of ages, on 
Him is cast the burden of men. He is the Helpful 
One! 

It needs but little to bring these views home to 

the question propounded. The true Christian life 
is one in which the soul is lifted above the supreme 
dominion of physical laws, and comes into a new 
life by the direct, familiar and personal influence 
of the Divine soul. But the full measure of this 
experience is not the test of discipleship. The 
very germs are accepted. God begins with us afar 
off. He accepts things, not good or perfect in them- 
selves, for what they are leading us to. As one who 
kindles a fire cherishes a spark, and then the first 
flicker of flame, and so, by feeding the feeble be- 
ginning with fuel, brings forth the full fire desired ; 
so Christ demands of men the glory of the sun, but, 
the “smoking flax He will not quench, till He bring 
forth judgment unto victory.” 
This life of Christ in the soul may exist in every 
degree of development, from a mere spark up to 
flame that fills the soul. But, if there be not evena 
spark there, no one should be encouraged to think 
himself a Christian. 


“ PraisE FROM SiR HUBERT STANLEY.”—There is 
a parable which our Saviour addressed to those 
who “ chose out the chief rooms,” and which leads 
to the conclusion that “ whosoever exalteth himself 
shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall 


scholarship while he is reaching toward the perfect 


plicable to a custom whose prevalence is unsuspect- 
ed by the innocent readers of those glowing eulogi- 
ums upon ministerial obscurities, which constitute so 
important a staple of the average religious journals 
of the day. Of the modus operandi of these laudations 
we have just been favored with a notable exemplifi- 
cation. A reverend correspondent sends us a long 
contribution descriptive of the ‘religious condition 
of a certain region which he is pleased to calla 
“terra incognito.” Passing the several denomina- 
tions in review, he comes to the Congregationalists, 
and observes, “ There are onky four churches in *** 
+eeeeeee* and two of these are now without minis- 
ters. Rey, ****** ****** long and favorably known 
as the leading minister of that denomination, has 
recently united with the Presbyterian body.” The 
name for which'we have—after some hesitation—sub- 
stituted asterisks, is none other than that which is 
sent us “in confidence ” as that of the writer of the 


article. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
pithy epic which recites how 


“ There onst was two cats in Kilkenny 
And aich thcught there was one cat too many; 
So they quarreled and fit, 
And they gouged, and they bit, 
Till, excepting their tails and the tips of their nails, 
Instead of two cata, there warn't any,” 
—this tragic ballad succinctly embodies the impel- 
ling motives, if not the possible plight, of the two 
nations confronting one another in Europe. Reduc- 
ed to its simplest expression, the explanation of the 
present attitude of France and Prussia may be sum- 
med up in NaPpo.Leon’s and BisMARCcK’s reciprocal 
conviction of the superfluity of the other. When 
Prussia displaced Austria in the rank of nations by 
the rude shock of the Seven Weeks’ War, it became 
quite evident that sooner or later the supremacy 


Western Europe. And from the day when, in the 
affair of Luxemburg, Prussia’s firm bearing made it 
manifest that she was to be regarded no longer as a 
possible rival, but as a declared equal of France, it 
has been perfectly plain that peace could only last 
until one party or the other deemed himself in a po- 
sition to strike with advantage. The French Em- 
peror has been the first to find, or to think that he 
has found, the desired opportunity; and he has 
pushed it to conclusions with a precipitation he is 
likely to find most ill-judged. That France should 
be environed by countries under German rule on her 
Southern as well as on her Northern and Eastern 
frontiers, was unpleasant to be sure; but it was one 
of those turns in the wheel of political fortune 
which are far from justifying recourse to arms, Ob- 
jection, too, came with a particularly bad grace from 
the man whose colonial enterprises on the coasts of 
Africa and of Asia have been so palpably directed 
toward the realization of his uncle’s magnificent 
scheme for making the Mediterranean a French 
lake. 

We are not of those who believe with the detrac- 
tors of Napoueon III, that he is actuated solely by 
a seltish desire for personal aggrandizement, and is 
indifferent to the welfare of France. Still less can 
we hold with his eulogists that he is characterized 
by a self-abnegation which subordinates his own 
and his family’s fortunes to those of his country. 
Nothing seems to us plainer in his course than that, 
like the great mass of average men, he has been 
guided by a mixture of motives which defy analy- 
sis, but that among these has been prominent a pa- 
triotic vanity—sincere enough in its kind, and well- 
directed enough to have secured France an excellence 
of government and a material prosperity such as she 
has known at no previous epoch in her history. The 
present dispute of pre-eminence with Prussia is no 
doubt largely due to to those emotions of exaggera- 
ted patriotism which the nation’s enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the war has shown to be shared by French- 
men of every degree, Largely too, no doubt, it is 
attributable to the sense, which all men agree in as- 
signing to the Emperor, of the necessity of main- 
taining a certain splendor of prestige, such as he ac- 
quired in the Crimea, increased in the Austro-Italian 
war, blemished in MAXIMILIAN’s expedition to Mex- 
ico, and again in the frustration of his designs on 

Luxemburg, and must have seriously imperilled had 

he now appeared to yield an inch to the self-asser- 

tions of Prussia. Over and above this, perhaps— 

for he has always disclosed a certain leaning toward 

the traits which he partly possessed, partly imitat- 

ed from his great uncle—he has been under the in- 

fluence of those notions about his “ destiny” and 

his “star” to which the first NAPoLEON was inces- 

santly giving utterance. Nothing can have been 

more impressive to a mind thus constituted than 

that of late his star has not been in the ascendant, 

and that, since Sadowa at least, his has no longer 

been the rising nation, nor himself the rising man 

of Europe. On the whole, it is not unfair to assume 

that he has largely been moved by the conviction 

that nothing could go farther than a splendid tri: 

umph over his only rival to perpetuate his dynasty 

upon the Imperial throne, and that nothing would 

do ‘more to revive his waning popularity than to 

gratify the national passion for glory by restoring 


be exalted.” The injunctions of the parable are ap- 


| 


the Rhine boundary of the First Empire, 


must be debated by the two foremost nations of 


Without just now entering y 
whether his success is likely juatify 
may yet be noted that—whether from the ian 2 
unmanageable circumstances, or from the = * 
diplomatic address of his opponent—the a 
has contrived to get himself into the Sellen on 
persistent and implacable violator of the peace ot 
Europe,—of one who, for ends by no means defens 
ble, has called into existence a conflict whose antes 
no man can forecast, and whose end may leave no 
part of the political fabric of the Continent unsub. 
verted. Prussia, there is much reason to bel’eve 
would, in the fulness of time, have been ready to 
assume the odium of the political crime which she 
has now been adroit enough to force her rival to fix 
upon himself. That the marked forbearance with 
which she treated the peremptory course of France 
was merely simulated, appears from the instructions 
of her Premier to her ambassador at Paris. “Do 
not be too much impressed,” Count Bismarck tele. 
graphed to Baron WERTHER, “ we are ready. Pro. 
long the situation, if possible, to the 20th of J uly.” 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that France has mal- 
adroitly, if not gratuitously, presented herself in the 
light of resolutely fixing upon Prussia a quarrel 
which Prussia contrived to appear more than willing 
to evade, The sympathies of Europe must be re- 
pelled by every step which—if the telegrams are to 
be relied upon—NAapo.eron has taken in the affair 
—his haughty challenge to Prussia to drop the mat. 
ter of the Spanish succession ; his persistence in in- 
tensifying to the utmost the humiliation of the re. 
trocession he exacted from a proud nation; the per- 
tinacity with which his ambassador dogged the steps 
the Prussian King ana obtruded upon his privacy 
with inopportune demands for his “ intentions,” as 
if bent upon forcing from him that “insult ” which 
is alleged as a cause of the war; the threat of his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, when a member of the 
Corps Législatif demurred from “ making war on the 
authority of telegraphic dispatches,” that a delay 
for the production of the diplomatic correspondence 
would be followed by his retirement from the Min. 
istry: the uncompromising haste, in short, with 
which the war has been precipitated. France, in a 
word, without valid justification, without a decent 
semblance of regret, assumes the part of the aggres- 
sor. The case standing as it does, we cannot con- 
ceive that any man with no preconceived prepos- 
sessions or antipathies can withhold his sympathies 

for Prussia. 

At the end of an article of the length to which 
this has grown, it would be idle to seek to find in 
the accumulated mass of confused telegrams any 
solid foothold whereupon to found a trustworthy 
estimate of the relative strength of the combatants, 
of the probable course of the conflict, the propor- 
tions it is likely to assume, or, still less, of the con- 
sequences in which it may result. The principals 
in the fight ure not unequally matched, but about 
which nucleus the stronger alliances are likely to 
preponderate it would be purely speculative now 
to debate. Anything like a clear insight into all 
this can scarcely be hoped before the arrival of mail 
advices; but we may hope that the disclosures of 
another week may render possible the formation of 
estimates not very wide of the truth. 


FatHerR HyactntHe.—The position of this gen- 
tleman is generally misunderstood, in consequence 
of afalse report by the Atlantic cable that he had 
been “ secularized ” by a dispensation of the Pope— 
that is, relieved from his obligations as a member of 
the “regular” or monastic clergy, and restored to 
gocd standing as an ordinary priest. In a letter 
just received from him by the Rev. L. W. Bacon, he 
speaks as follows: 

“JT observe, with regret, that there prevails in 
some quarters in America, a false idea of my posi- 
tion. It is now just what it was when I was with 
you. In order to obtain, at the present time, the 
privilege of being relieved from my monastic engage- 
ments, and instated in the secular clergy, I should 
have to “ pass under the yoke ” of the party domin- 
ant at Rome, and renounce my deepest and holiest 
convictions. 

“I have told you nothing of the council. Evi- 
dently we are approaching a solution, but the strug- 
gle is so violent, on either side, that it is impossible 
thus far to say what the solution will be—the defi- 
nition of infallibility, or the non-definition, or a com- 
promise upon some vague and mitigated form of 
statement. 
“Whatever may be the event on this particular 
point, a profound movement of reaction against a 
pal absolutism has been roused in the heart of Cath- 
olic Christendom, which sooner or later must have 
important results. 

“God reigns, and He knows how to make the 
passions and errors of men subservient to his own 


sublime purposes. 
“A Dieu. Cowrage et confiance ! 
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articles already in ty pe, among them 8 
/aketch by Larcus. 
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A WISE COURSE. 


Wa some few months ago, Plymouth 


church, in Brooklyn, voted to separate the 


Creed fro 


pers, all m 


m the service at the admission of mem- 
anner of rumors went forth of defection 
nd of backsliding ; although, in many instances, at 
the very time that editors were exciting alarm, they 
knew that Plymouth church had simply conformed 
to the custom of the churches to which these editors 


belonged. 


Further consideration has removed the alarm, we 
believe, and now we hear this course both expounded 
and defended by papers that are not only orthodox, 
- but eminent for defending the faith once delivered 


to the saints. 
The Congregationalist, of Boston, thus speaks: 


We see that the Second Congregational Church at Chicopee, 
Mass., the Rev. J. T, TUCKER pastor, has adopted the course of 
retaining its old articles of faith in fall, with Scripture proofs, 
ete., while no longer using them as a form of admission, nor yet 
insisting on an unguatified assent to them, and all of them, asa 
condition precedent to church memtership. They are retained as 
showing the historical genesis of the church, as testifying its 

sent belief, snd as furnishing a guide in the examination of 
candidates for its communion. At the same time the church de- 
sired a more devotional and less dogmatic form of professing 
Christ before men ; and, while holding it essential that all its 
members stand fast in the central truths of the Trinity in Unity 
of God, the deity, righteousness and atonement of Christ, and 
the work of the Holy Spirit as necessary to regenerate the soul, 
e it in holiness, and prepare it to enter the heavenly king- 

dom, and while desiring, so far as may be practicable, uniformity 
of belief in all the doctrines of the Gospel, it is yet willing to 
allow those who afford it evidence of a renewed heart, some lat- 
itude in the acceptance of minor matters of the creed—a thing 
made possible in the form which it has assigned for use in ad- 
mission to its fellowehip. We are interested in this tentative 
method of meeting what in some places is felt to be a real diffi- 
culty, and we are glad that the experiment is in hands that are 
so safe, and from which it will be likely to secure so fair a trial. 
It is quite possible that the event may reveal in this expedient 
a wise and useful remedy for a widely confessed want—to hold 
firmly the creed of our fathers as against innovators, while so 
holding it as not to exclude sincere doubters on points which are 
vital to Christian character. 


TRUE LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


E find in the correspondence of the World an 
account of the leading Baptist College in this 
country, the University of Rochester, which shows, 
notwithstanding their stiffness in holding to their 
own convictions, a generous and intelligent liberali- 
ty among our Baptist brethren, which will secure to 
them a leading place among the educators of the 
day. After noting various excellencies of the Col- 
lege, and the Theological Seminary connected with 
it, which gives fit opportunity for all its denomina- 
tional labors, the letter says: 
“It is not to be supposed because this university, which has al- 
ready done so much good work, and which bids fair to do even 
better, is in its organization sectarian, that it is therefore in the 


least illiberal in its conduct. One of the most distinguished of its 
professors is an Episcopalian. Another isa Presbyterian. The 
winner of the sophomore prize for declamation isa Jew. Among 
the students may be found almost every shade of religious belief, 
and the Faculty does not consider it to be its duty to do more in 
the way of enforcing conformity than to insist upon common 
worship in the chapel, nor towards proselytism than to set before 
the students fair statements of both sides of religions controver- 
sies,” 


This is, as we happen to know, only a specimen of 
the Christian good sense which has characterized 
the administration of Rochester University since its 
foundation, twenty years ago. And some points in 
its history we deem worthy of mention here, be- 
cause they are also points in the advancement of 
the mode of instruction in use at the presgent day. 
President ANDERSON, the earnest and able head of 
this institution, is a man who has made a deep mark 
upon his profession. It is rare that any college 
president has the quick sympathy, the intuitional 
knowledge of human nature, the shrewd skill of 
management, and the intellectual and scholarly abil- 
ity, to make himself felt as an individual influence, 
vot only upon an institution, but upon all within its 
Walla This Dr. ANDERSON constantly does, and 
lotwithstanding the men ot ability and repute who 
al the various chairs of instruction, it is to his ad- 
uinistration of this college that Rochester owes a 
large part of its popularity. 

Was one of the earliest institutions which 
‘ecognized the manliness of young men, and, by 
ee them, putting them upon their honor and 
or pride, treating them as gentlemen, as well as 
a with their pursuits of knowledge and 
an “asure,—gained their confidence and found a 
es response to this new American idea of self- 
College secret societies form another 
eee ee of Dr. ANDERsON’s. Not a member of 
he recognized early the power which 
ations use among young men whose friendly affil- 
will a organized into corporate bodies. Cliques 
they — if they are permanently organized 
jndicionet a tangible element ot influence; and by 
us'y using the strong sympathies of these 
map a youths for each other, he has helped 
fellow” student, saved many a “good 
very lovable qualities occasioned his 
many 9 a on, infused earnest love of labor into 
dena? *r, and won the hearty respect and affec- 

young man who has had dealing with 


A regard. 
ae school of the classics, Rochester has 
the students to delve in them as in 


historical inte but has sought by giving a strong 


8% to mak, rest to its studies of the older langua- 


life of to-day. This feature is well brought out in 
another paragraph in the World’s interesting letter : 


“ All studies are pursued historically, and the historical inter- 
est, even in studies commonly taken up with very different aims, 
is predominant. This interest, which is assiduously promoted by 
all the professors, has the special stimulus superadded by the 


4 historical lectures. In those depart- 
treatises are retained as text-books, not to study the languages 
alone, but to study the subj-ct. Quintillian and Horace's Art of 
Poetry have been read, with Whatley, this last year by the Soph- 
omores, as part of the course in rhetoric, and a seleet secfion of 
the Seniors have gone through Aristotle's “ De Anima " in con- 
nection with the lectures in metaphysics.” 

In the same way, the ordinary text-books, the 
poets and orators of Greece and Rome, are brought 
into relations with humanity and real life by the 
collateral lectures and readings shared in by the 
professors and students. The study of the English 
language is made subservient to a knowledge of the 
growth of the race and its language together, with 
the influence exerted reciprocally by each on the 
other. Mathematics, too often a mere discipline 
of formula and figures, is here made a matter of in- 
telligent comprehension under the clear-eyed’ thor- 
ough sense of a West Point man, who makes not re- 
citations, but evident understanding of the abstrac- 
tions and the reasons for them, the object of his les- 
sons. And then, the free intercourse of question and 
answer, debate, retort, disputation, argument, which 
is freely allowed between professors and pupils in 
the class-room, is another feature of singular interest 
here. Held in check by the constant influence of 
mutual kindness and good will, it never degenerates 
into rudeness; or so rarely, that the exception marks 
the contrast, and meets with more tokens of disapro- 
bation from students than professors. 

In a word, the training sought to be given at Ro- 

chester, is one which shall give the kind of knowl- 
edge and the readiness of intellectual Power which 
shall serve a young man well in whatever lot his 
life-work shall fall. This may be said to be the gen- 
eral aim of all colleges, perhaps, but we believe, 
nevertheless, that the features we have mentioned 
as particularly in vogue at Rochester, will show that 
the methods there used are directed to that end with 
a more intelligent and practical skill than can be 
found in many older and larger colleges. At least, 
they are features of great interest to all educators 
and instructors of every kind, since they are the out 
growth of certain elear, distinct principles, which 
are now happily more prevalent than they were a 
few years ago, and which must become the funda- 
mental ideas of our American system of instruction ; 
namely, sympathy with the young, confidence in 
their honor, and a special, practical, living energy 
given to the knowledge and the training to be found 
in every study of the college course. The latter 
principle is one which will bate no force or depth of 
scholarship, but rather strengthen and deepen its 
reality inthe minds of the scholastically inclined ; 
while for the vast majority, who enter the wide and 
busy world, it will prove the best possible argument 
for a liberal education. 
We are glad to say these things, because, while 
our space does not allow us to note much of college 
commencements, even now in their “ busy season,” 
we recognize in Rochester University a very favora- 
ble exponent of ideas which are spreading and ought 
to spread; and we can cordially congratulate our 
Baptist brethren, who have so noble a record in the 
history of liberty, that one of their representative 
institutions should be so marked a champion of 
liberality in government, in religion, and in educa- 
tion. 


A New View.—The controversy on the terms of 
communion at the Lord’s table, which has been re- 
newed of late among our Baptist brethren, has, at 
least, one good result, namely, the kindly expression 
and comparison of different views by those who re- 
gard each other as “in good and regular standing.” 
For example, Prof. E. C. Mrrcnet criticises in The 
Watchman and Reflector, the usual Baptist invitation 
to the supper, which doubtless passes as scriptural 
among the great majority of Baptists. In the fol- 
lowing strong terms he makes the point that while 
“ the invitation ” excludes good Christians who have 
not been immersed, it includes unworthy professors 
who have: 
‘“« By no means are all ‘ members in good standing’ worthy to 
be such. If facts are looked in the face, it must be confessed that 
Baptist Churches, especially in the newer States, do admit and 
sometimes retain members whom we should regard as better can- 
didates for the penitentiary than the Lord's table,” 

And as to doctrinal delinquents, the Professor adds 


the following illustration : 
‘ There was a Baptist Church, not a thousand miles from Bos- 


on the doctrine of the Trinity. In short, though they were very 
good people, social influence had made them confessedly Unitari- 
ans in sentiment. One such member removed to a neighboring 
city, and after a time proposed to transfer his membership to the 
Baptist Church there. But the pastor, knowing his sentiments, 
dissuaded him from the attempt lest it should create opposition. 
Accordingly, he retained his own membership while attending 
upon new ministrations. Soon the Lord's Supper was adminis- 
tered, and ‘ all members of sister churches in good and regular 
standing ’ were invited to partake. He accepted the invitation 
and partook. Who could find fault with him for doing so? If the 
Church had not invited him, the responsibility would have been 
his, but now it was theirs.” 


All of which shows, in our opinion, that the re- 
sponsibility of communing cannot safely be taken 


by the Church from the individual. It seems to us| 


‘hem and their training » part of the| 


that this is taught by the Apostle PauL, who also 
indicates the essential qualification for the proper 
observance of the ordinance, in the following words: 


“ But leta man examine himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread and drink of that cup; for he that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily eateth and drinketh damnation (judgment) to himself, 
not discerning the Lord's body."’ 


Stitt ANoTHER.—We thought that all the re- 
sponses to our appeal for the soldier’s widow and 
her children had reached us, but we have lately re- 
ceived one more, all the way from Lake Valley, Cal- 
ifornia. Our kind friend has doubtless learned by 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION that the soldier’s widow is 


now established in a comfortable home and a good | po 


business, largely by the help of the prompt and 
generous contributions of our readers. The $5 
which we here acknowledge swells the amount con- 
tributed to $412. 

One of the contributors to this fund, who is not 
weary in well doing, says to us in a letter which we 
have just received : 


“ Tam pleased to learn that you propose to make known from 
time to time, through the columns of your paper, cases that are 
especially deserving of aid, as you may be made acquainted with 
the circumstances through the facilities you have for obtaining 
such information. I think that many of the readers of Tuz Cuais- 
TIAN UNION will be glad to be thus put in the way of making an 
occasional contribution for the needy when they know it will be 
worthily bestowed.” 

Before we make any such appeals, the cases will 
be carefully examined by the Rev. 8. B. Hauurpay, 
who will also administer the funds which our read- 
ers may contribute through us for the help of the 


needy. 


TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND, 
BY THE REY. ©. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
(Twelfth Letter.) 

Cairo, Egypt, Feb. 23, 1870. 
W* left our readers sitting sedately upon the sum- 
mit of the great pyramid of Ghezeh. It would 
hardly have been courteous to forsake them so long, if 
we had not been certain that they would enjoy them- 
selves satisfactorily in the presence of one of the most 
interesting prospects to be seen in all the Oriental world. 

The view is as unique as it is fine. Just at the base 
stretches away a vast plain which was the historic bat- 
tle-ground of one of Napoleon’s most splendid vic- 
tories in his conquest of the East. Indeed, we consider 
ourselves as perched at this moment on the high out- 
look of those forty centuries which he told his soldiers 
were gazing down upon them, and we can see the entire 
arena in which the legions were displayed. Beautifully 
diversified fields beyond it, of all colors under the vari- 
ous approaching harvests, lie between us and Old Cairo. 
Then the mysterious Nile, the creator of all the empire 
which fills that narrow strip of land it has for unreck- 
oned years defended from the encroachments of the bil- 
lows of sand that the indefatigable winds of the desert 
have heaped up to engulf it, winds placidly along its 
sinuous course. Beyond this the delicate domes and 
minarets of New Cairo succeed in the prospect, shining 
among the heavy green plumes of the palm.-trees, And, 
for just a touch of life in the stillness, we can see long 
trains of ungainly camels, the dark tents and brown 
garments of the straggling travelers that accompany 
them—the scenery of the Arabian Nights once more 
suddenly reajized as if out of a youthful dream. 

All this, looking one way only ; any other direction 
reveals no more than the travelers and verdureless 
wastes of the great Libyan Desert ; sand, sand, treeless 
and lifeless ; an ocean without a wave, a sea unbounded 
even by crests of foam atthe horizon, a motionless 
expanse that has no actual confines, whose limits to 
human vision consist only of spaces losing themselves 
in mere vanishing distance, leaving the eyes tingling 
and blinded under the glittering glare. 


THE LAY OF THE LAND. 


No one can have any adequate conception of the 
queer shape of Egypt until he has seen at least this 
part of it. A little green ribbon, lying loosely as if 
dropped ona yellow sand heap, would be its fitting 
emblem. The exceeding emaciation of that slender 
filament of soil, redeemed by the river from the desert, 
can hardly be described. You see the entire width of 
it, from edge to edge, for many a mile as you sit on 
the summit of the pyramid. And really it does appear 
so thin and so insignificant that you marvel anew at 
the history which stands on record to its credit, evi- 
dence to which it bears in solemn dignity of reserve 
beneath its accumulations of soil. 

Not far from the base of these vast structures, in the 
shadow of a small copse of have been already 
gathered a large number of broken statues and images, 
unearthed at one time and another in this region. They 
serve as most affecting reminders of the genius and 
skill of the forgotten generations. These headless un- 
couth creations in stone would make one laugh, if it 
were not that he remembers‘that they are the memen- 
toes of a race coeval with the patriarchs. ma 
be awkward in look ; but few are there who would dare 
to say, “‘ go up, thou bald head,” to even the worst of 

m. 


ton, which had in it once certain members not altogether sound | the 


Away up on the Nile, close by the cataract, so near 
the trcpics that once it was reported that “‘gnomons on 
the dial cast no shadow,” lie the now silent quarries 
irom which many of the enormous stones we are sitting 
upon earliest came for the a the p ds. 
One finds his i ion kindled into ty, first, 
as to the methods employed to transport such or 
masses of rock so far; and then his mind lapses into 

ve sentiment of thoughtfulness, while he remem- 
how silent to-day are —— hands which 
once in these sands wrought so , 


Y | tion of the successive 


and one of the most massive heads that human hands 
ever carved. No line of beauty has it anywhere to ex- 
hibit. The ears are enormous; the nose is gone; the 
mouth is ragged; the beard is broken; the open 
stare blankly and closely down upon you; the wig 
bags flatly and flaringly out on either side ; the chin 
has lost half its stony hair, and all its semblance of 
dignity ; the face was formerly painted, and the red is 
washed off on the weather side; altogether the struc. 
ture has pretty much gone under the effects of age, and 
has quite the look of a used-up piece of pro . But 
there yet remains a tranquil majesty in its that 
every one recognizes and feels the moment he sees it. 
Coarse in its construction, uncouth and stiff in every 
lineament, it is yet able to impress the soul of ev 
traveler, even the most careless, who beholds it. It 
better seen from below; the first sight of it, if from 
the top of the pyramids, belittles dwarfs its 
rtions; if from the long and winding app of 
the old path, it is best of all. This figure is the colos- 
sal form, sculptured rougbly in yellowish stone—num- 
mulite, full of millions of minute and perfect shells— 
of a brute’s body witha human head. The body re- 
clines at length in the sand ; the head is finely erect in 
the air, There used to be an altar between the fore- 
paws, located precisely where the sweet savor of a sac- 
rifice might most easily be supposed to reach the nostril. 


PYRAMIDS IN SORIPTURE. 


It has been said more than once that these most re- 
markable structures are nowhere mentioned in the 
Bible. One thing is very certain; any concordance 
will show that the name does not at all appear in our 
English version. And this seems very strange; for 
surely they are the most conspicuous objects to be seen 
in Egypt, and most likely to furnish symbols to the 
ae ge in their predictions concerning that land. 

‘rom this silence, some have even gone so far as to 
assert that are far than their friends 
suppose, and were erected subsequent to the closing 
of the Old Testament canon. 

Long age, Somes it was pointed out by Mr. Gup- 
bon, and been dwelt upon much by those who have 
followed him, that in the book of Jos, the oldest in the 
Bible, occurs a form of expression in the ori 
Hebrew, which points very plainly to them, and inti- 
mates that even in Jos’s day the mistake was prevalent 
that all the pyramids were barial places. The passage 
is that in which the weary patriarch wishes he had died | 
early—‘‘ for now should | dave lain still und been quiet; 
I should have slept ; then I had been at rest with hings 
and counsellors of the earth, which built desolate places 
for themselves.” The single word rendered here “‘des- 
olate places” is pyramids. And in one of his little 
volumes of comment, Dr. Horatio Bonar adds to = 
as he remarks upon a verse in the third chapter o 
Jeremiah’s Lamentations, that a single allusion seems 
quite pertinent, since the prophet composed these sor- 
rowful utterances in Egypt, namely, when he says, “he 
hath set me in dark places, as they that be dead of old.” 
Here the word rendered ‘‘ dark places” is pyramids, as 
before. All this gratifies curiosity, but not much can 
be made of it. 


PROPHETIO OUTLOOK, 


Whether ids or not, however, we are sure 
enough that pt is mentioned in the Scripture. And 
while we are on our lofty vantage-ground of observa- 
tion, it may be well to ask the question concerning 
those most unusual predictions put on sacred record as 
to this land of the ancient Pharaohs, whether in the 
fullness of time they have proved true. 

You are in a es position for this. Solemn — 
are those that keep trooping through your mind. You 
are on a higher level than usual), in more senses than 
one. You look off on the ages, as well as on the ruins 
they have left. Remember you have seated yourself 
on a fragment of rock that was placed precisely where 
it is now more than four thousand years ago. What 
do you know about such a period as four thousand 
years? It was thought to be a vast antiquity to speak 
of, when in New Testament times the Jews referred to 
ABRAHAM; and even Jesus Cukist symboled eternity 
when he said, ‘“‘ Before ABRAHAM was, I am!” But 
here now you are, lifted up into the tranquil atmos- 
phere five hundred feet by one of the nearest approaches 
to a mountain men ever made, erected before ABRAM 
was chosen, or ZerAun his father had started in his half- 
way privacy to Canaan. 

it may be venturesome to undertake any specific. 
application of prophetic announcement, when the 
events to which it professes to relate are confessedly 
future; but surely it cannot be unsafe to read over 
again the ancient predictions after the progress of time 
has at last reached the date of their discharge. Pro 
cy is a light not on the prow, but on the stern, of his- 
tory ; it never was intended to show where the vessel 
of divine purpose was coming on the sea of events, but 
where it has gone. A little glimmer now and then 
from amid the rigging can be discovered by a keen and 
experienced observer of the times; but no one can 
deny that even this is most illusory and uncertain when 
searched and seen from a wrong direction. Safely can 
the line of advance be known only from the gleam 
which falls serenely on the wake. 


SPECIFIO PREDICTIONS. 


Now this is whet Ged Bas 
‘Tt shall be the basest of kingdoms, neither s it 
exalt itself any nore among the nations. The pride of 
her power shall come down. And they shall be deso- 
late in the midst of the countries that are desolate ; and 
her cities shall be in the midst of the cities that are 
wasted. I will sell the land into the hand of the wicked. 
I will make the land waste, and all that is therein, by 
the hand of trang And there shall be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt.” These are s clear 
Genencietiene; Saws any of them been ? Are 
any left unfulfi 

ivory one of them has been pee true in each par- 
ticular. This miserable strip of soil, lying out there on 
the margin of the desert, myst always be to the world 
of an importance entirely incommensurate with its 
worth. Inconvenient of access, unhealthy in climate, 
dungerous to traverse, ineffably vexatious with its beg- 
and extortion, it yet attracts and mvets the atten- 
Divine seems to 


preserve it in its ruin to witness to its Ground to — 


the dust, Egypt has no prospec’ 
romise of redemption. gland 
they may di t between them. 
Ts it desolate?” Did inspiration catch the precise 
word ian that utterance of prediction? Alas, the v 
type of desolation could nowhere be found as well as 
can in this enslaved land! 
Day by day the maiden bears upon her head the huge 
ile of brushwood she has gathered for her scant fuel 
making ready the cake for her lord. All 
that toil can attain, all thet thrift can save, goes to the 
inevitable task-master to pay taxes. Beaten, impover- 
ished, worn, and weary, aypt to the very beast of the 


kingdoms. 
It is interesting to know, a8 one of the most 
cant of all illustrations, tha 


July 23, 1879. 
| 
3 
—— — 
Ae fot of pram immed | 
as we sat on the ledges, there rises out of the verdure- attempt 
less sand one of the most singular idols that human in-| was made by 8 famous musician to represent, in an 
genuity ever imagined; one of the swkwardest bodies | orchestral composition, what he intended to call “Bou- 


‘snuff flew into 


< 
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venirs of Egypt.” He introduced the many sounds he 
heard-+when in that co But so unutterably sad 
and wild were the strains, that the piece was rejected. 
One lonely and unchanging creak was evermore present 
in the windings of-the harmony—tbe sound of the ter- 
rible instrument for the lifting of water, as the wheel 
turned upon its unoiled axle. If you listen out in the 
fields, where the men would be the most jocund, and 
the women would feel freest, you at times might hear 
the fellaheen singing. The best tune they have is one 
called ‘‘ The Song of the Harvest.” But this is a mere 
a melody, the intervals of which are all minor. 

ou cannot catch the strains so as to know it. Rowing, 
digging, planting, the laborers will sing, but the sound 
is like that of men wailing. The land weeps and 
groans under the reprobation of God. 

OUT OF THIS. 


Thoughtfully we come down from our perch on the 
pireanics at last. Under the shadow of the old giant 
we sat down for our frugal repast—a singular group, 
we of the prairies and hills, they of the desert. in 

ve silence we partook of our figs and dates, drinking 

m the porous water-jar the yellow water of the 
Nile. Then we said quietly to the Sphinx—to-morrow 
we leave for Palestine! but she made no obeisance. So, 
without any words, or any sorrow, we bade farewell 


to Egypt. 


The Children. 


KITTY’S BROTHER HARRY. 
BY OLIVE A, WADSWORTH, IN The Sabbath at Home. 


GS ea tae had gone by, summer had come, and now it 
was the Fourth of J uly; and the children were to 
have all the fun and frolic that could possibly be 
crowded into one holiday. Fan and Corny had come 
up to spend the day with Kitty and Harry. They 
were to have a tea-party—or, very likely, two or three— 
in the course of the morning, besides playing ** Doc- 
tor,” and *‘Store,” and ‘“*Come-to-See.” In the after- 
noon, there would bea d procession passing by ; 
and in the evening, beautiful fireworks. 

Kitty’s little sister Tot was getting so big now (al- 
most five —_ old), that she could play with them too ; 
and even baby Robbie, with his two years’ experience 
of life, could toddle about, arf say funny words, and 
join in some of their frolics. 

Six little people at one little table, drinking sugar-and 
water for make-believe tea, and eating crumbed-up 
cracker and plugged oranges!—what could be pleas- 
anter? When anything was spilled, they all laughed 
as if it was a good joke. Of course, that made them 
spill more; and then they laughed harder, and then they 
spilled more, and laughed more, till they didn’t know 
what they were spilling, nor why they were laughing. 

Besides the tea-party and the plays, and the dolls and 
the picture-books, the children all had candy and nuts 
and torpedoes ; and Harry alone, because he was going 
to be a man some of these days, had a huge pack of 
fire-crackers. Moreover, there was in the bottom of 
his pocket, besides his little store of spending-money, 
an extra ten-cent-piece—a fresh, green, crisp, brand- 
new ten-cent-piece which he had earned the day before. 
He had had two little white twin teeth that were bein 
pushed out of house and home by two bigger an 
stronger ones growing up behind them; and his father 
had promised to give him twenty cents if he would go 
to the dentist and have them taken out. He went, and 
sat down as bold as alion; but when one was out, he 
got quickly up again as meek as a lamb; and nothin 
would induce him to part with the other. If he 
only been brave for another minute or two, the second 
would have been out, and then ¢wo new ten-cent-stamps, 
instead of one, would have gone nestling into his 
pocket-book. But no: his courage was out, quite used 
up; and he went home only half a hero. 

** Harry,” said his father, a little vexed, ‘‘ why did 
you not try to be brave, and have the other tooth out ? 
then you would have got through with it, my boy.” 

- uthe,” ssid Harry, lisping as hard as ever he 
could, ** I can’t jose | eth very eathy now ; and, if I had 
two out, how could lever athk for thwitcheth and 
thithorth and thingth ?” 

Mr. May could not help smiling at such a funny rea- 
son, given in such a comical way; for, when Harry 
made little jokes, he winked his black eyes at you, and 
looked so full of fun that you had to laugh, whether 
you would or no. 

Harry and Kitty were very fond of each other; but 
they were very different in looks and in character. 
Kitty was a tender-hearted, poetical, thoughtful little 
soul; while Harry was as restless asa grasshopper, 
and as full of mischief asa kitten; not naughty mis- 


chief exactly ; for he never meant to hurt any one, and | b 


his perpetual pranks kept mamma either laughing or 
rebuking all the time; but sometimes it was a very 
meddlesome, prying mischief, that gave her a great 
deal of trouble, and often brought pretty severe lessons 
to Harry himself. ‘* He that seeketh mischief, it shall 
surely come unto him,” King Solomon said in one of 
his proverbs; and Harry's mother ha’ taught him that 
verse, and his own experience had proved it to be true. 
Once he had opened an old lady's snuff-box; and the 

is eyes and nose, and smarted like fire. 
Another time, he bit a red-pepper that was growing in 
the garden; and it bit him badly in return. Another 
time still, he was determined to find out what was in 
the bottom of a barrel in the cellar, and fell head-fore- 
most into the cook’s soft-soap. 

One would think that all these lessons might have 
taught him better; and perhaps they had, although he 
was not yet quite cured of his meddlesome ways. 

This Fourth of July morning, when the plays were 
over, he began to set off his fire-crackers. First he 
threw some down the area-steps, and made the cook 
drop the dipper of water; then he tossed some under 
Corny’s feet, and made her jump and scream ; then he 
flung afew at poor little Prisk, who yelped and ran 
away. By this time, Mrs. May came to the window, 
and forbade his throwing any more near the house, 
but gave bith permission to go to the foot of the gar- 
den, and fire the rest if he liked. 

‘“*You come tod, girls,” said 

But Kitty and Corny did not want to go. 

‘“*Then you, Fan. You're not afraid, I gt 

“No: they make me wink, though. but then, I 
don’t mind winking much; only, if Kit don't go, I 
won't either.” 

**I do believe,” said Harry, ‘‘that all girls are 
C, 0, W, cow, a, r, d,s.” It was one of Harry’s queer 
little tricks to spell out the last word of his sentence, 
particularly when he wanted to make it emphatic, or 
was afraid it might be a little saucy. 

“Why don't you talk out plainly, Harry,” said Cor- 
ny, “‘and not srell out your words 1n that foolish way ?” 

Za Because I don’t c, h, double o, 8,” said Harry. _ 

“* Well, then, you ought to spell them right,” said 
Corny with some severity. ‘‘ You didn’t put an ¢ to 


“Oh, bother!” said Harry. Hes will do for 
1 cap pel jus them ae withthe 
‘ am 
Conny. 


** Well,” said Harry, ‘‘anyhow, if you are, you 
needn’t c, r, 0.” 

Then Harry went down into the garden all alone to 
fire his crackers; but he soon grew tired of that; and 
after alittle while he came back tothe house, an 
went into his mother’s room. | 

** What can I do nice now ?” he asked of his mother, 
sitting down in front of her, astride of a chair, with 
his chin on the back of it. 

‘** Why don’t you play with the girls 7’ 

**T’m tired of girls, they’re so afraid.” 

“Then go inte the garden and set off the rest of your 
fire-crackers,”’ 

“It’s no fun to fire them there; there’s no one to 
8, C, a, 

‘* Put an ¢ on that, Harry,” said Mrs. May, smiling. 

said Harry very slowly. 

me Why don’t you have a tea-party ?” 

** We've had three; and all the ies are gone.” 

“Then, if you are tired of play, suppose you do 


stance, and earn ten cents more.”’ 
‘‘We don't earn money on holidays,” said Harry 


** Well, then, what do you want to do!” 

wantto go down street and spend some of my 
money, and then goto Billy Truman’s and see what 
he’s about.”’ 

‘*You must not buy any more fire-crackers,” said 
his mother. 

** No mamma,” said Harry. 

** Nor any gunpowder.” 

**No: I won't.” 

** And you must not go anywhere but to Billy's, and 
must come back before dinner.” 

“All right: good-by!” And Harry kissed her, and 
ran away down the street. First be went to the candy- 
shop, and bought Jackson-balls and taffy; then he ran 
to the toy-shop, and filled one pocket with marbles; 
and the rest of his money he thought he would keep 
till he saw what Billy Truman had. When he reached 
the house, Billy was playing in the pleasant shady 
yard, all alone. 

** Halloa, Billy!” said Harry. 

** Halloa, Harry!” said Billy. 

** What did you have to-day, Billy ?” 

‘Oh, lots of things!—torpedoes and candy and 
oranges and everything.” 

**So did we.” 

** And I had a wheel, too, to put off to-night when 
it’s dark ; but I swapped that with Philly Farnum for a 
lot of gunpowder.” 

**Halloa!” said Harry: ‘‘ does your mother let you 
play with powder ?” 

“Oh! Jim put that off. But 7’m not afraid of pow- 
der. Want to see some go off, Harry?” 

** Why, yes,” said Harry. ‘‘ Does it go off easy?” 

** Just as easy as A, B,C. But mine's all gone; so 
you'll have to wait till Jim comes home, and you'll see 
it. He’s going to make a long mine and a big fort, and 
blow it up.” 

_“T tell you what,” said Harry, ‘‘ that'll be f, i, n, e.” 

** Won't it, though! He has gone after Philly Far- 
num’s cannon now ; but he’ll soon be back. Do you see 
that little ditch all along there in the dirt, and the little 
hole scooped out atthe end? He puts the powder in 
the trench, and a good deal in the hollow, and covers 
it all with dirt and chips; then he puts a match to this 
end, and runs; and whiz! bang! it all goes in a minute. 
Got any crackers, Harry ?” 

— !” said Harry, pulling them out of his 

et. 

* That's good: so havel. I'll get some coals, and 
we'll set them off till Jim comes back.” 

So Billy went to the kitchen to get a shovelful of 
coals from the cook; and Harry’s sharp eyes peered 
about, as usual, to see what they could see. Presently 
they caught sight of a package on the seat of an arbor 
close by. It was done up in brown paper (brown 
paper always made Harry's eyes dance), tied with a 
string (string always made his fingers itch), and put 
carefully away in a dark corner of the seat; and apy 
thing put away in acorner always drew Harry like a 
magnet. He felt as if he must open it that minute; 
but he didn’t. 

**T'll only feel of ita little,” he thought to himself. 
So he went and felt of it several times, and even 
pinched it hard, but could not tell what was ‘in it. 

**T guess I'll smell it,” he said, taking it up, and hold- 
ing it close to his nose fora long time; out his nose 
was as stupid as his fingers to-day, and could make 
nothing of it. 

‘“‘T'm afraid,” said Harry, bringing it out of the 
dark arbor into the sunlight,—‘‘I’m afraid I'll have to 

ke a little hole in it.” He had just torn a peep-hole 
n one corner, when Billy came back with his Real 
ful of coals, and set them down upon the ground close 


ee — Harry !” said Billy. ‘‘ What have you got 
ere ?” 
* It’s only a little bundle I found,” said Harry. ‘‘I 
was just going to look at one corner.” 
** it’s Jim’s gunpowder,” said Billy; ‘‘ put it down.” 
**Is it, though? Let's seeit first!” exclaimed Harry, 
shaking open the paper, and exposing the shining black 


grains. 

‘**No; put it down,” said Billy. ‘ Jim will be mad; 
besides, it might burn.” 

** Pshaw !” exclaimed Harry; ‘‘ that won't burn. It’s 
all spoiled, I guess. It looks just like coal-dust ” 
o ou'll see!” said Billy. ‘ I know, ‘cause I've seen 


it. 
** Let’s try a pinch,” said Harry. 
“Allright! I'll show you what'll happen. Get out 


of the way a little, Harry. 
“No; let me try it,” said Harry, keeping fast hold 


of one side of the a 

** No; let me,” said Billy, keeping fast hold of the 
other side. ‘I'm the biggest.” 

**No; let me,” said Harry; “I’m com — 

_ “T tell you, it’s my brother's!” said Billy, gi a 
jerk to get it away. The paper burst; the y: ts 
into the coals; there was a roar and smoke and jar; 
and in an instant the boys found themselves rolling on 
the ground in an agony of*pain, stifled with smoke, 
burned, bruised, and terribly frightened. 

Their screams brought people quickly to their help ; 
and they were taken into the house and laid on a bed 
while some one hurried away to find the doctor. It 
was just dinner-time; and Harry's father, coming 
home to dinner, chanced to meet the person who was 
going for Dr. Carter, and learned what had happened. 
He hastened into Mr. Truman’s, and, with the help of 
a neighbor, carried Harry home. He felt that it was 
best to get him there as soon as possible; for no one 
could teil at present how badly the poor boys were in- 
jured ; and the sooner they could be put quietly to bed, 
and their burns dressed, the better. Harry’s mother 
nearly fainted with fright when she saw him brought 
in; and dear little Kitty cried as if her heart would 
break. Truly he wasa piteous-looking object; his face 
was crimson with fiery burns, and blackened with 
powder ; and there was not a trace of eyebrows or eye- 
lashes left; they had been clean off. His eyes 
were tight shut, and looked as if they never would open 


something useful; have that other tooth out, for in- | y 


| 


as yet, how the accident happened ; for Harry had been 


in too much distress to be questioned. And Mrs. May ! 


felt the more badly about it when she remembered her 
commands to him about buying no powder, and feared 
he had wilfully disobeyed her. After dinner, however, 
when the doctor had made his visit, and Harry’s exces- 
sive pain was relieved by the cooling lotions that had 
been applied, he told his mother the whole story. 

‘‘O Harry!” she said, ‘‘ what an example of the sad 
fate of prymg ayes and meddling hands! ‘He that 
seeketh mischief, it shall come unto him.’ My poor 
little meddlesome boy !” 

‘* You must always look on the — side, mamma,” 
said Harry, trying to joke through all his pain. ‘* When 
I pitched over, that other tooth got knocked out some- 
how.” 

‘*T’'m glad there is a bright side for you, — she 
smiling. ‘‘ You often make me think of 
another proverb of the wise king: ‘A cheerful heart 
doeth good like a medicine.’ If there’s a bright side, 
ou look on it; if there is not one, you often make it.” 
And she stooped, and kissed the poor boy tenderly. 

Kitty sat on the foot of the bed, with the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, and her little hands folded 
in an attitude of despair. Speaking of looking at the 
‘‘ bright side” made her think at once of the procession 
and the fireworks. 

‘*Q Harry!” she said, ‘what will you do? You 
can’t even get up, or open your eyes; and it’s almost 
time for the procession to pass by. And you can’t see 
the splendid fireworks to-night, either; and maybe 
you'll always be blind.” 

‘*Oh, no, Kit! Dr. Carter says I'll see as well as 
ever in a few weeks.” 

‘* But then the Fourth of July will be all gone, and 

ou won't see a bit of anything nice.” 

‘* Never mind ; don’t worry, Kit ; yow'll see it.” 

‘*No, I won't, Harry; I don’t want to if you can’t. 
I would uot like to leave you here all alone. I'll wait 
and see it next year, when you are all well.” 

‘ You're a first-rate little Kit,” said H , holding 
back a moan of pain for her sake; ‘‘but, if you go, 
you can tell me all about it, you know.” 

‘* Wouldn't you rather have me stay here, Harry ?” 

‘‘Not a bit. I want youto go and see everything, 
so as to tell me what banners they’ve got to-day, and 
what queer hats they wear, and whether the old City 
Greys are out, and how the horses look, and every- 
thing. That will be splendid, Kit; just as good as see- 
ing it all with my own e, i, z, e.” 

‘““O Harry!” said Kitty, laughing, ‘‘what queer 
spelling!” 

‘* Never miad, Kit; it will do for to-day. 
not Miss Clark ; you're only Miss Curly-Head.” 

‘* Harry, I want to kiss you before 1 go, if it won't 
hurt you. Is there asingle bit of a spot left?” she 
sed, bending over him. 

‘* Heaps!” said Harry, cheerfvlly; ‘‘lots! There’s 
one just behind my ear that don’t smart.” 

So Kitty stooped, and gently kissed that one only lit- 
tle spot that was not burned, and then went away to 
see the procession. 

Harry bad a very distressing time all through that 
afternoon and night. Kitty came back after an hour or 
two, and told him all she could think of to amuse him; 
but his pain was very great. The next morning he 
was better, though still suffering a great deal, and not 
yet able to open his eyes. 

‘** How do you feel to-day, Harry ?” his father asked, 
coming in after breakfast before he went to his office. 

“* Well, sir,” said Harry, “I guess I feel something 
like those three men in the fiery furnace,—Me-shake, 
Sad-ache, and To-bed-we-go.” H knew he could 
not get their names right; so he e them as queer 
as possible on purpose. 

is father smiled, but answered gently, ‘‘I do not 
believe you do at all, Harry. They were thrown into 
the fire by a wicked king for their steadfast holding to 
the right ; and God, for their goodness and faith, pre- 
served them, not only from death and pain, but even 
from the very singeing of their hair, and the scorching 
of their clothes ; while you, my boy, have brought all 
this distress and trouble on yourself by this miserable 
habit of meddling.” 

The hot tears began to ooze through Harry’s tight- 
shut eyes. His father saw them, and patted him gently 
on the head. ‘* There,” he said, ‘* my poor little Har- 
ry! we'll say no more about it; forl think you will 
not soon forget the lesson you have learned.” 

‘“* T’ve learned two,” said Harry, squeezing back the 
tears with a comical grimace. ‘I’ve learned that gun- 
powder is good to take a tooth o, u, t.”’ 

His father laughed. 

** And so,” Harry continued, ‘*I suppose you would 
not mind handing over that other ten cents, would 


ou? 
mt Not at all. Here it is, you irrepressible youngster! 
And now good-by !” 

In the afternoon, when school was out, Fan and 
Corny came in to see Harry. They found Kitty and 
little Tot sitting by the bedside, doing their best to 
amuse him; but they could hardly help crying when 
they looked at him. He was propped up in bed with 

illows, and his pain was much easier; but his poor, 
burned, blackened face looked very blank and blind, 
with the eyes, eyelashes, and eyebrows, all blotted out. 

‘* Harry,” said Fan, ‘‘I'm just as sorry as every- 
thing; but I think you look like a very new kitten, in- 
d only, of course, you don’t mew. Does it hurt 


‘*T tell you what, Fan; don’t it b, u, double r, n?” 
‘* But Harry will never meddle again,” said Kitty en- 
co ngly, putting her hand softly in his; ‘* will 
ou, Harry?” 
, **Can't say, Kit,” said Harry cautiously; ‘‘no tell- 
ing. - guess not, thougb,—not if 1 know it’s gun- 
wder 


You're 


‘*]’m sure you wont,” said Fan, nodding her little 
brown head | ; **for my father says you've 
had avery hard lesson this Fourth of July ; and | think 
Miss Clark's lessons are bad enough, without learning 
worse ones on holidays.” | 

*“‘ See here, girls!” said H ; “now, if you won't 
tell, I'll tell you something. Miss Clark's lessons are 
as easy as one times one by the side of the lessons you 
teach yourself. I found a verse in the Psalms one day 
that said, ‘His mischief shall return upon his own 
head.” I tried that once with the snuff, when I nearly 
sneezed my head off; I tried it twice, when I pop 
head-forcmost into the soft-soap barrel ; and I tried it 
three times, when I played at sky-rocket yesterday 
with Billy. The boys say,‘ Third time always fetches ;” 
so I guess I've learned that lesson by heart. I hope so, 
or maybe the next time will take my head clear off.” 

‘**Oh, dear!” said little Tot, earnestly, ‘‘I hope not, 
Hally, because like ice-cream so welly,—vwelly 
much ; and, if your head was off, we should have to—” 

_ They broke in with a laugh at Tot's curious anxiety ; 
and Kitty said, “‘Oh! that makes me think of some- 
thing. All the ice-cream for yesterday is in the freezer 
yet. We were so troubled about Harry, we forgot to 
eat it; and mamma said we could have it brought up 
here. It will be just.like a lovely pic-nic.” 

So the ice-cream yas beougnt ; and Kitty placed her- 
self close by Harry to feed him, while the others’ sat’ 
: bed. The cream was so good, anti the chil- 

so sweet and happy and gay, that Harry quite for- 


t his pain; but he never, never for 
wa day ; and, though he is a bee ear of 
head is still safe on his shoulders, and bis heart w; his 
the heart of a good man should be. where 


SAYINGS AND DOINGs. 


Sirent Women.—In the town of Harm 
woman who, discovering that she and baabend oa 
talk only to quarrel, resolved to speak to him no a 
and has, for the last twenty-one years, remained inf - 
ibly true to her resolution. When her husband wiches 
to ascertain her designs in any given direction he > 
obliged to instruct one or other of the children to tin 
as a medium of speech; and although this state of 
things produces occasional awkwardness, it is certain) 
far preferable to curtain-lecturing. The silent wife i 
represented as an admirable housekeeper, a good moth. 
er, and a highly esteemed neighbor. She merely prefers 
no speech with her husband to its alternative of wray 
ling, and thereby proves herself no less acute in oh 
than powerful in the ‘‘nerve” to sustain it. Unti] very 
recently there has been another silent wife, of even 
pater endurance, at Rollin, in Michigan. Mrs. Mitis 

roke down under the trials and privations of rude 
Western pioneer life thirty years ago, took instantly to 
her bed, and there — such inexorable silence 
that her husband and family were finally forced to con. 
clude that she was insane. The Hillside Standard says 
that she remained utterly silent and in bed through al] 
the long, long years, while her children grew up, mar. 
ried, and went to new homes, and the cares and labor 
of the household were borne by others. Thus she 
silently lived and reclined until only a few days ago 
when a hired attendant, presuming upon her inability 
to remonstrate, was guilty of marked impudence in her 
presence. On the instant, she sprang up in her bed, 
with eyes flashing, and withered the offender with 
perfect blaze of scolding! Then, the spell of thirty 
years being broken, she arose from her bed, took up 
the thread of her active, speaking existence, at the 
point where it had broken in 1840, and nearly threw 
her husband into apoplexy by the spectacle of her 
restoration. . . . Worn almost to a skeleton by 
household drudgery and the care of young children, she 
must have been worked into an early grave if she had 
persevered. By taking to her at the critical mo- 
ment, and baftling medical interference by resolutely 
holding her tongue, she at once escaped from a killing 
bondage, gained no end of rest, was rid of all the per- 
plexity and trials of managing the marriages of ber 
children, and still left open to herself a chance of waik. 
ing and talking again whensoever those recreations 
could be indulged without accompanying overwork. 
Smt a method in such a madness as l—N. Y, 

or 


Revision.—Mr. Buxton brought forward a 
bill in Parliament simultaneously with the convocation 
in Westminster Abbey, by which the revision was to 
be a Government matter, the direction of it, and the 
appointment of the translators, to be placed in the 
hands of—the Queen and President Granr! But Jon- 
athan is not going to swap off his leather-covered King 
James Bible for any lollipops, even when sent to the 
White House. 

With all desire to order ourselves as lowly and rea- 
souably toward our betters as the Catechism would 
ordain, we would like to inquire upon what grounds 
this eminent lady and gentleman were selected for this 
peculiar business. Mr. Buxton surely will pot claim 
that the divinity which doth hedge a king would render 
Mrs. Guetrn angelically en rapport to the hidden truths 
in Holy Writ, and even if he did, he would hardly be 
willing to extend the aureole to the brows of a Yankee 
tanner. Apart from her mysterious regal prestige, 
Vicroria is ah , well-intentioned housewife, who 
has reared a dozen babies and gossipped about them in 
print; but why should she, for that, be asked to give 
a low Dutch coloring for us to the oracles of Isarau, or 
the divine story of Jonn? As for the President, wheth- 
er we consider him as facing his enemies, or making a 
background for Dexter or a cigar, who but himself 
can be his parallel? But ts he up in Hebrew particles? 
Can he stand an examination, off book, in the uncial 
manuscripts? Does he, we breath! demand, use 
the Greek or Sinaitic text for his morning reflections? 
Whatever may be the qualifications of Mr. Grant for 
this work, we beg of him to pause before ay tO it. 
Let him consider the three hundred thousand theologi- 
cal students hitherto debarred from office who will 
come dowp by the next train upon him like the wolf on 
the fold, ready to interpret any evangelist at so much 
much line. Let him bethink himeelf in time of 
every friend and relative of his own or of any Congress- 
man who wears a black coat. For that man, assuredly, 
will demand with ary the translator's pep, and 
wield it as the keys of St. Persp, to open not only 
heaven to us, but tt we door, Instead of one 
infallible Pope, we find them at every street cor- 
ner. 

We earnestly hope to see a thorough and careful re- 
vision of our present translation of the Bible. But it 
should be begun in a manner that will command confi- 
dence, and committed to hands whose competence 1s 
universally recognized.— NV. Y. Tribune. 


rs, LL.D., writes as follows to The Daily News, of 
London: ‘‘In 1864, in the course of a tour, I arrived 
at the town of Barnard Castle, in the County of Dur- 
ham, late on a winter evening, and put up at the prin- 
cipal hotel, a large, old-fashioned, structure, fronting 
the principal street. At breakfast the following morn- 
ing I chanced to notice on the opposite side of the 
street a large clock face, with the name Houmpuesy 
surrounding it, most conspicuously exbibited in front 
of a watch and clockmaker's shop. ‘How odd,’ I ex- 
claimed to a gentleman seated near me ; ‘ Here is Master 
Humpurey’s clock!’ ‘Of course,’ said the gentleman, 
‘and don’t you know that Dickens resided here for some 
weeks when he was for his — 
Nickleby, and that he chose his title for bis next wor’ 
by observing that big clock face from this a 
After breakfast I stepped across to the watchmaker 
and asked him whether I had been correct! — 
respecting Mr. Dickens and the clock. he worthy 
horologist entered into particulars. My cl of 
he, ‘ suggested to Mr. Dickens the title o his ad 
that name. I havea letter from him stating = wer 
a copy of the work, inscribed with his own hap with 
some years we corresponded. I got 
him just by his coming across from the ho hao 
have done this morning, and his asking me to —, 
him about the state of boarding 
Mr. Humpurey then en into many partic it 
specting the condition of these schools. a ‘. 7 
he said, he bad directed Mr. Dickens and —" ~ 
‘ Phiz’ to the school which the two | 
rendered infamous by their pen and pencil ; ee ations. 
he said, by no méans the worst of those taining 
The schoolmaster had been very suec 

upils, and had become very ty Se and. bis 
ent, to strangers. He received Mr, Dick&s* 
tpanion with extreme haisteur, and did ng 
as withdraw hip eyes from 


during their interview. But * 
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ately deserted. Since that period the * Do-the- 


= —- — 3 
his nail, and reproduced him so exactly, that soon after | must now be laid over the hoo the curd dipped into it, . : . diseased } 
the appearance of the novel the school fell off, and was | prossea down, but heaped up in ‘the center, the corners of Scientific & Sanitary. coi cay toi: abe cas pen 5 cll wl 


Boys’ ’ 


description of school altogether ceased in 


the district.” 
Honor THE Bopy.—At the bottom of much unsound 


feeling upon 


this subject of social sin, lies the irmpres- 


sion that little —_ * done by such sins to the after 


relations of m 


life. But the Apostle shows us 
ven past sin cannot fail to have lowered the lofty 


that eption of that life, and to have stained the purity 


conce 


of the relations that are established by it. The most 


ious tribute of man to woman is his reverence for 
her, ab 


d that, we believe, he irrevocably destroys b 


unchastity. Where the opposite feeling prevails, it 


ried life are 
at & po 


it, F 
ject li 


impre 


the reverence, the purity, the ess of mar- 
unknown, because the whole idea of it is 
int infinitely below that at which God has placed 
inally, at the bottom of much error upon this sub- 
es forgetfulness of man’s nature as a whole, the 
ssion that he has nothing but his soul to think of, 


nothing but a happy eternity to secure, whereas his 


t work is here in 
has been given as the temple of the Holy Ghost. 


the present world where his body 


There is a solemn duty devolving upon the Church at 
this moment, to take this matter in hand by striking at 
its root, by setting forth more fully such views of the 


body 


and by 


and of marriage as are expressed by the Apostle, 


doing more to promote a sound feeling of ab- 


ce of all impurity in the male sex as well as in 
—Sunday Magazine. 


GrocrapnicaL Prety.—The Northern Methovists, at 
their Chicago Conference, recommended all the church- 
es to preach temperance on the fourth Sabbath of June 
of each year; while the Southern Methodist General 
Conference, which met at Memphis, regarded the 
temperance question as an ‘* outside issue,” that didn't 
concern them. 


| The Household. 


MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 


BY MES. H. W. BEECHER. 
MAKING CHEESE. 


IRST, a dry, airy, thoroughly ventilated room 
must be provided, of even and moderate temperature. 
It should be used for a cheese-room only, and access de- 
nied, if possible, to all but the operator. It is useless to at- 
tempt the work if flies cannot be excluded, and, when open 
to all, that is impossible. The windows should be kept open 


in fair 


weather, but blinds always closed,—to avoid currents 


of air,—except to admit what light is needed while the work 
is being done. Frames covered with wire or mosquito net 
can be fitted into the windows, and a door of the same ma- 
terial hung inside, shutting closely to exclude the flies, yet 
giving admittance to as much air and light as are needed. 
if wind and sun have free access to a cheese-room, the 
cheese cannot ripen properly. 

Cheese tubs, cheese knives,—a long wooden knife for cut- 
ting the curd,—cheese ladder, hoops, cheese buards, or follow- 


ers, ch 
linen, 


eese basket, bowl, and cheese cloths made of strong 
but woven‘very loosely, and the cheese press, are the 


necessary utensils. 


The 
month 
cheese 


months from May to September are good cheese 
8; some keep up the work through October; but the 
is more difficult to cure, and will not be as good. 


If night and morning milk is to be used, strain the night’s 
milk into pans, and set in acool place. In the morning 


take o 


ff all the cream, heat the skimmed milk to 95° or 


100°, pour it into the cheesetub with the morning's milk, 


and sti 


rin the cream; add the rennet, mix all well together 


with the long wooden cheese knife, or a wooden spoon; 


cover t 


he tub with a close-fitting cover, and spread over that 


athick cheese blanket, to keep in the natural heat while 
the curd is forming. The milk, when drawn from the cows, 
is from 85° to 90°, and until the curd is well set it should 
not lose more than from five to seven degrees of its natural 


heat. 
ture ge 


See that the cows are driven to and trom their pas- 
ntly, forif they get over heated, the milk will rise 


above tne natural heat, and must be cooled off before the 


rennet 


is stirred in; for if the milk, either from this cause or 


aoy other, is over 90° when it is set, the cheese will be 
spongy and of very poor flavor, or no flavor atall. If the 


milk is 


too cold the curd will be so tender it will never be- 


come firm, but will bulge out at the side, and will not keep. 
Be sure and ascertain the tengperature of the milk always, be- 
fore adding rennet. If too cold, heat some milk and stir in, 
until the whole rises to the proper temperature. If the milk 
is too warm, wait till it cools sufficiently before adding the 


rennet. 
on the 


The quantity of rennet to be used depends so much 
quality of the article that experience only can teach 


the exact amount to use. If good and strong, two ounces 
18 quite enough for sixty quarts of milk. The curd will have 
set firmly in an hour or an hour and a half, when it must be 
cut gently across, reaching the long wooden cheese knife to 
the bottom of the tub, but each time about an inch apart; 
then cutin the opposite direction round the sides of the 
tub, forming squares, to give the whey an opportunity to 
rise above the curd, which will then sink to the bottom. 
Let it settle a few minutes. Then throw over thetub a 
large square cheese cloth, or strainer, and after the curd has 
settled and the whey risen to the top, sink the strainer into 
it and dip off the whey as closely as it can be done. The 
Strainer is then spread over a square, splint cheese basket, 


woven 
cheese 


curd must now be cut into 
the strainer, 


very lose and open, and the basket set on to the 
ladder, which is laid across another cheese tub. The 
small pieces, gently, and put into 
The corners of the cloth are then gathered up 


= twisted tightly together, and a flat, smooth stone, kept 
or that purpose, of about twelve or fifteen pounds weight, 


laid upon it, to 


press the whey from the curd. It should 


stand an hour, and while draining, such things as will be no 
more needed to finish the work for the day can be washed, 


scalded, and set out to 


dry; for, of course, hot water is al- 


ways ready. 


The 


curd, now ready, is removed to tho large wooden 


cheese bowl and cut in slices, and a pail of the whey heated 


to 120° or 130°, 


and poured overit. Great judgment and 


care are required here, as, if scalded too much, it makes the 


cheese hard; if not 


crack, 


“ ak,” 
then returned 


enough, the cheese will spread and 
The hot whey should be left on till the curd will 
the children used to call it—whenr bitten; 
again to the strainer and basket, to drain free 


of the hot whey. ‘This done, cut it up again, firm; put in 


the ga} 


criteri 


',and thoroughly stir itin. The taste is the best 
on to Judge of the quantity—about six ounces to every 
pounds of curd is a fair estimate, A cheese cloth 


the cloth folded smoothly over, and the first cheese board, 
With holes all through it, put on; one a size smaller laid over 
that; and the cheese thus prepared is ready to be put into 
the press, and subjected to a pressure of from forty to sixty 
pounds, according to the size of the cheese. It should re- 
Main in the press two or three hours. If the whey, which 
's DOW pressed out, is of a slightly greenish color, the curd 
has been properly prepared; but if it is white, like milk, the 
curd was formed imperfectly, and the cheese will nut be of 
the first quality, 

When the cheese has remained in the press for abont two 
hours, some advise to take it from the hoop and let it stand 
an hour in hot whey, to harden the skin. We do not like 
- idea, and fancy much fine flayor would be lost from the 

eese. 

We should simply put it into a dry cheese cloth and re- 
tura it to the press, to remain till next morning. In chang- 
ing the cloth, if any rind presses over the top of the hoop, 
cut it off smoothly and turn that side of the cheese down. 
Leave it, now, urtil the next morning in the same cloth; 
only it is well to turn it over in the press several times in 
the course of the day. 

When taken from the press the last time, a piece of cheap 
muslin should be soaked iz hot butter, and fitted over the 
top and bottom, and a band, also wet in butter, bound tight 
round the cheese and sewed to the edges of the top and bot- 
tom covers. The cheese is then placed on the shelf. It 
will need rubbing with butter every day, for some weeks, 
and must be turned over every day for several months, 
washing the shelf clean each time, and changing the place, 
8o that the shelf may get well dried. 

If the whey is saved, in twenty-four hours a thick creamy 
substance will rise, which, if skimmed off and churned, 
forms butter very quickly, and is excellent to dress the 
cheese with,—a great economy, and better for the cheese 
than table butter. Put some of the butter into a tin dish, 
kept for that purpose; throw in a small red pepper, and put 
it over the fire till boiling hot, then set aside for dressing, 
leaving the pepper in. 

These directions give the general idea of making cheese. 
There are many varieties of cheese, which it would be very 
interesting to notice, pointing out in what the difference 
consists; but we cannot appropriate the space necessary 
in this number. 


RECEIPTS. 


Breap Crumps.—Be very careful that no piece of 
bread, that can be used, is wasted. Gather all waste or 
broken pieces, put them in aclean dish, and set into the 
‘‘ heater” if you have one to your stove or range; if not, 
into the oven after the cooking for the day 1s done, leaving 
the door open that the pieces may not burn. When thor- 
oughly dried roll them fine on a board, and with a rolling 
pin kept expressly for the purpose, as it makes a pastry 
board and pin rough to roll any hard substance. Sift the 
crumbs through a collender, and keep them in a stone pot, 
in adry place, covered closely, or putin a linen bag and 


hung up in a cool place. They are excellent to use in cook- 


ing many things, as well as for stuffing, and you cannot 
save too large a quantity. If well dried and properly aired 
they will keep a year, and be as sweet as when first rolled, 
and aside from the economy, are a great convenience. 


Veat Loar.—Three pounds of veal cutlet, a quarter 
of a pound salt pork, chopped very fine. Three Boston 
crackers, rolled fine; three well-beaten eggs, one wine glass 
claret or currant wine, half a cup of tomato catsup, five 
ripe tomatoes, if in season, or a teacup of canned tomatoes; 
one onion chopped fine, if not disagreeable; juice and 
chopped peel of one orange, or lemon, which ever is the 
most palatable; one small teaspoonful each of pepper, 
cloves, sweet marjoram, sage and salt. Mix these all very 
thoroughly with meat, and mould into a loaf. Place in a 
dripping pan, cover the top with cracker crumbs, and bake 
three hours. While baking keep some butter and water 
hot onthe side of range and baste the loaf with it, often 
and very thoroughly. Let it stand in a cool place, till the 
second day, before cutting. Lxcellent as a relish for break- 
fast or tea. 


Without great care, there is danger of much waste 
after a rich cheese is cut, and part sent to the table daily. 
If servants are allowed to cut it, waste would seem inevita- 
ble; butif the mistress looks after the cheese, there are 
many nice relishes to be made from the crumbs and dried 
pieces. We will give a few. 

Curgesz Toast.—Take five tablespoonfuls of rich 
cheese, grated, (the ‘crumbles’ and dry bits are as good as 
if cut for this purpose from the cheese)—mix with it the yolk 
of one egg, four ownces of grated bread, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter. Beat it all in a mortar—a marble one, if 
you have one—adding a dessert spoontul of mustard, and a 
little salt and pepper. Toast some slices of bread, lay the 
paste upon them quite thick; putit into the oven a few 
minutes, and send to the table hot. 


CuEEsE OmELet.—Butter a deep dish ; cover the bot- 
tom with cheese crumbs, or thin slices; place upon this thin 
slices of bread, well buttered, a little red pepper and mus- 
tard, then another layer of cheese; beat the yolk of an egg 
in a cup of cream, and pour over it; place it immedistely in 
the oven, and bake till nicely browned. Serve hot, or it 
will be; tough. 

Cnerss Stravs.—Quarter of a pound of puff paste, 
and a quarter of an ounce of good cheese, grated very fine, 
a little salt and cayenne pepper mixed with it. Sprinkle 
the cheese, salt, and pepper over the paste, and roll it out 
two or three times. Cut the paste into narrow strips about 
five inches long; bake in a slow oven, and serve very hot. 


Macoarox1.—Boil four or five ounces of maccaroni 
in water till tender—about twenty minutes. Mix a dessert 
spoonful of flour with a tablespoonful of butter; add slowly 
half a teacupful of cream, half a teaspoonful of mustard; the 
same of salt, pepper, and half the quantity of cayenne, and 
four ounces of rich cheese, grated. Stir all together, and 
boil ten minutes. Drain all the water from the maccaroni, 
and pour this dressing over it; boil five minutes and serve, 
or bake tidl a nice brown, and serve hot, in either case. 


Pupprxc.—Peel five oranges; cut in thin 
slices; take out all the seeds. Pour over them a large cup- 
ful of white sugar. Bring pint of rich milk to a boil in a 
farina kettle; wet a tablespoonful of corn starch in a hittle 
cold milk; beat the yolks of three eggs, and pour them into 
the boiling milk, stirring all the time. When it thickaps a 
little, pour over the frait. Beat the whites tos stiff foam : 
add a tablespoonful of white sugar, aud pour over the top; 
set it in the oven a few minutes to harden, but do not brown 
it. Eaten hot or cold for dinner or tea. Substitute berrics 


or peaches for oranges, if you prefer. 


stinate something which has heretofore been called vital 


ProtopLasM.—That school of philoso- 
phy whose highest happiness and whose ideal of sub- 
limity supreme is in the contemplation of the Universe as a 
self-evolved evolution, have had high satisfaction in Prof. 
Hvux.ey’s theory of the physical basis of life. As we have 
often heretofore urged the transition from physical force to 
life. Force is the sticking point with this ambitious philoso- 
phy. According to any valid induction of a// the facts known 
to man there is no nexus of antecedent and consequent, 
cause and effect by which it can be shown that life, either of 
plant or animal, can take its genesis directly and only from 
the physical forces acting on matter. And when argument 
is made on the subject we invariably find the most brilliant 
of these theorists, either grossly begging the question by 
assuming that because there is such a law asthe correla- 
tion of force it must carry dominion over animate as well as 
inanimate nature, or playing adroitly with words so as to 
disguise the trick of trying to put out of sight that very ob- 


force or principle,and which will not begone from any 
honest study of facts. Hox iey's is the latest and most 
skillful attempt, and at the same time the most signal proof 
that this philosophical speculation has utterly broken down. 
Two papers have been published lately on the subject, one 
in the New Englander, the otherin the American Presby- 
terian Review, which are both very able and between them 
bring the English theorist to the wall. Rey. Isaac RILey, 
of this city, is the writer of the last mentioned, and from 
this we will quote some paragraphs, in which, in a plain 
common-sense way, he hits the point of the falacy: 

‘‘ Protoplasm is carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and 
‘certain conditions.’ Now, the one ever-present condition, 
without which these elements never become protoplasm and 
never ‘ exhibit the phenomena of life’ is previous and pres- 
ent life in the organism which takesthem up. We may 
take Mr. Huxiey’s word for this: ‘Plants manufacture 
fresh protoplasm out of mineral compounds.’ A dead plant 
has only the properties of ordinary matter by which Mr. 
HUXLEY would mean, though he does not-say it, that it has 
no life; it cannot manufacture protoplasm.” Mr. Riney 
might well have said that the chasm between theory and 
fact in this philosophy is as broad as between death and 
life. ‘* Why is it any more scientific to say that there is no 
previous life but only ‘ certain conditions’ or ‘ subtle infiu- 
ences’ or We know not what, than it is to say. that this life 
comes from a previous life, or to say that life working with 
matter always points back to a life from which it came, and 
that protoplasm or the ‘ matter of life’ was endured with life 
from a preexistent source." ‘ The unscientific character of 
such a lecture as Mr. HUXLEY’s is seen in this, that insist- 
ing on the most minute analysis up to a certain point, when 
he comes to that and finds himself at the very verge of the 
province whose very existence he would deny, he stops short 
and ignores or slurs over just as palpable facts as any that 
chemistry reveals. He scorns MARTIN SCRIBLERUS with his 
theory of the ‘ meat-roasting quality,’ because he himsclf 
can look up the chimney and see the whirligig, and so says, 
‘I can see that there is no such quality—no such meat roast 
ing-onty, and I¢an look almost to the end of nature, and 
understanding the steps as far as I go, I say there is no such 
thing as vitality.’ Now the all important difference in the 
two cases is this. In the case of the meat-jack one can see 
tbe whole from the top of the chimney to the dripping pan 
beneath. But in looking up and down nature even Mr. 
HUXLEY comes to the end of his vision before he comes to 
the end of nature, and just beyond that endis something 
which he called ‘certaincon ditions’ and others call life. 
Some philosophers, when they reach that end of vision, 
stop—others take the leap. The unfair and unscientific 
character of Mr. HuXLEy's argument 1s in this, that reach- 
ing this point he shuts his eyes and jumps clear out of the 
chimney, like a witch riding on the broom-stick of his own 
sweeping assertion. 


Although Mr. Rrizy has set his opponent a-flying with 
his theory, we have a word to add apropos of the meat-jack. 
The wind is the force which keeps it in motion, but strictly 
in accordance with the teachings of the new philosophy the 
wind accounts for not only the motion, but for the very ex- 
istence and adjustment of the meat-jack in its place when 
there is meat that wants to be roasted. Mr. CARPENTER, 
in his thesis’ on the correlation of physical and vital forces, 
reaches just such a bold conclusion, only he draws his illus- 
tration from a steam-engine in the basement of a factory. 
It accounts for the whole intricate machinery just as heat 
and chemical forces account for the whole machinery of 
body and mind. Heat has this wonderful versatility that 
it can produce an oyster, a monkey, a man, a soul, a cotton- 
factory, or a Prof. HUXLEY, and that without a will or de- 
sign on the part of itself or anybody else; but simply by vir- 
tue of its inherent character! If the ancients had only 
known more they would verily have put Vulcan on Jupiter's 
throne. 


Yanxez Exzcrricity.—It is now some fifteen or 
twenty years since the people of this country became famil- 
iar with the trick of evolving electricity by sliding with 
slippered feet over a carpet. The young people have thus 
sparked one another and the older people have availed them- 
selves of it asa device to light the gas till the matter is 
quite stale with us. Not so on the other side; the English 
papers are just waking up to astonishment on the subject. 
It seems that the Empress of France experienced a shock 
by crossing a bear-skin, and,the Emperor had lurid, bluish 
fire pass from him toa mantel. Excited by these strange 
and possibly sinister omens, and learning at the same time 
that Americans are familiar in a household way with such 
fiery phenomena, our cousins are venturing on extraordinary 
explanaticns. After a characteristic of their own, which is 
strikingly manifest now-a-days among their leading savans, 
and not particularly to their credit, they are speculating in 
a grand way on the causes. Nothing suits an English theo- 
rist unless it is grand, and the simplest way of accounting 
for a thing is the Jast to be thought of. The Builder thinks 
that the continental extent of our country has much to do 
with our electrical state, and on the whole makes us a spark- 
ling people, able even to transform immigrants into the like 
of ourselves. And yet Sir CHARLES W HEATSTONE has just dis- 
covered this carpet electricity as present in England, distrans- 
posing his batteries and electrometers, and 1t is possible that 
they may yet reach the simple common-sense of it and find 
that frictional electricity produced by 4 slipper on a woolen 
carpet is neither new, nor strange, nor continental. 


REMOVAL or THE Larynx.—A surgeon of Vienna, after 
experimenting on dogs, is satisfied that the whole larynx 


practical, it is very questionable whether the saviag of a 
diseased mortal to a mere prolongation of wretched exist- 
ence is as creditable to surgical philanthropy as to 
skill. 


"al 


Agricultural. 


HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL S 
FOR WOMEN. 


school is now open at Newton Center, Masas., 
and a small number of pupils have been at work for 
about two weeks. The Cultivator and Country Gentlaman 
has a communication giving an account of a visit to the 
establishment, from which we gather the following intewest- 
ing particulars. 

The school is designed to give women a chance to learn, 
by thorough training under an experienced teacher, how to 
do the lighter kinds of agricultural and horticultural work. 
Botany is carefully taught by theory and practice, and ac- 
tual work in the garden is systematically practiced. The 
session lasts during the whole year, the summer being de- 
voted to out-door work and the winter to the rearing and 
propegating of hot-house plants for the city markets. The 
regular course lasts two years, but pupils are at present 
taken for shorter terms. The present building will accom- 
modate 18 boarders. One hundred dollars a year pays tui- 
tion fees and for the use of tools and seeds, board being 
charged at as low a rate as possible. At present there are 
only seven pupils, but these have taken hold of their new 
occupation with zeal, and a very promising garden and home 
lot is the result of their labor. It is not expected that the 
school will pay at present, but it is hoped that as its advan- 
tages become known its prosperity will increase, and that it 
will perhaps be able before very long to offer scholarships to 
such as are unable to pay the usual fees. The buildings are 
furnished with all the appliances necessary for such an 
establishment, a school and lecture room, a dining-room, 
bath-rooms and sleeping apartments, all nicely fitted and 
conveniently arranged. The pupils wear convenient and 
appropriate dresses during the hours for work, and the Pres- 
ident, ABBY W. MAY, states that the physical health of all 
the pupils has greatly improved since the school was opened. 
The plan is a very sensible one. We do not believe in the 
possibility of bringing female labor into competition with 
male labor on the farm, but there is no reason why women 
should not de a profitable business in market gardening and 
flori¢ulture, especia.ly in the vicinity of our city markets. 

ABOUT EGGS, 

— Eggs are a cash article, and usually command a 
ready sale and remunerative prices. They form an impor- 
tant item in the markets of this city, the receipts last year, 
and thus far during the present year, averaging at least one 
thousand barrels perday. Allowing 80 dozen eggs to each 
barrel this gives us nearly one million eggs per day, and 
reckoning them at the very low rate of 25 cents per dozen 
their value amounts to $6,000,000 per annum. Even these 
large figures do not equal those which represent the egg 
trade between | France and England, the former sending to 
the latter such quantities of eggs that the business of trans- 
portation is of great magnitude. An experienced poulterer 
says that eggs which have wrinkles on the small ends pro- 
duce male chicks as do also those which are pointed at the 
small end. Those which are smooth and rounded at the 
ends are likely to produce females. The reason why the 
large end of a new-laid egg feels cold to the tongue is be- 
cause the white being in contact with the shell acts as a 
conductor in abstracting heat from the tongue while the air 
which collects in the cavity of a stale egg is comparatively 
non-conducting, and the shell warms through at once, im- 
parting no sensation of cold to the tongue. Stale eggs may 
appear clear when tested by a candle, and although good 
for ordinary purposes may not be absolutely fresh. To test 
them, dissolve ten ounees of common salt in a gallon of cold 
water, and try if the eggs will float therein. If they sink, 
no matter how slowly, they are fit for preserving. Twelve 
ounces of salt dissolved in a gallon of cold water, forms 4 
solution strong enough to float a perfectly fresh egg. After 
testing in salt water the eggs must be rinsed in fresh water 
and dried before subjecting them to any preserviag process. 

We have heretofore given directions for preservin™ ezgs, 
such for instance as putting them in strong brine; immers- 
ing theaa for thirty seconds in scalding water; dipping 
them in melted tallow, ete., ete. The object of all these 
processes is simply to close the pores of the shell so that air 
cannot gain access to the interior and so evaporate the fluids 
of the white and yolk, and ultimately cause decomposition. 

In hot weather, eggs should be shipped in old, dry, sweet 
oats, or coarsely powdered charcoal. In cool weather, ent 
rye and wheat straw will answer. Never use oat or buck- 
wheat straw, sawdust or shavings. When packing eggs for 
shipment, allow at least ene-half or three-quarters of an 
inch of packing material between the eggs and the barrels, 
also about one quarter of an inch between the eggs, and 
one and a half inches between each layer. Not more than 
70 dozen eggs should be put in a common flour barrel, and 
about two inches of packing should be left between the eggs 
and each head of the barrel, When three or four layers are 
packed a heavy plank follower should be placed on the 
packing and the whole well settled by shaking, and this 
process is to be repeated until the barrel is full. Tbe head 
of the barrel must press firmly upon the packing so as to 
render it impossible for the eggs to work loose. 


_ Tus New Exoianp Farmer says that the follow- 
ing process for curing hay has been adopted in its vicinity 
and successfully practiced for several years: The hay is all 
cut in the afternoon, when entirely free from external mois- 
ture. Next day, after the dew is all off, itis turned, After 
dinner it is raked and got in without delay, There is no 
cocking at night and opening next day. All such laber is 
saved. One man who has practiced this for several years is 
justly considered one of the best farmers in the vicinity. 
This method may do well enough where all circumstances 
are absolutely favorable, but we doubt whether under the 
ordinary chances of passing showers and cloudy weather it 
woul prove available. 

— Burpocks may, it is said, be destroyed by cutting 
them off close to the ground with a sharp hoe, and applying 
a few drops of kerosene. This is an easier process than that 
of cutting the plants off below the crown, as is often prac- 
ticed. 

—A number of Moorz’s Rural New- Yorker, (the 
Great National Illustrated Rural, Literary and Family News 
paper.) will be sent free to every reader of THE CBRISTIAN 
Union who sends address to D. D. 'T. Moons, 41 Park Row, 
New York, | 
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News 


— The second session of the Forty-first 
Congress ehded according to agreement at five 
o’clock P. M. on Friday. A large amount of 
work was as usual crowded into the last four 
days and nights, and the necessary confusion 
was augmented by the exciting war pews from 
Europe, and by rumors that in consequence an 
extra ssssion might be called to meet the com- 
plicated questions which may arise by appro- 
priate or inappropria‘e legislation. The Senate 
on Wednesday referred the bill for the settle- 
ment of the Choctaw claims, brought forward 
from Tuesday, to the Indian Committee; passed 
the annual Post Route bill, and adopted the 
reports of the Conference Committees on the 
Tax and Tariff bill and the Funding bill. Mrs. 
LINCOLN’s pension was again talked over and 
an amendment placing the matter in a different 
shape was rejected. After an executive session 
various amendments were-made in the Defi- 
ciency Appropriation bill, and at a late hour the 
session closed. The Conference Committee on 
the Georgia bill reported on Thursday that an 
agreement |was impossible, and a motion to 
concur in the House amendments having been 
lost the Committees again met for further con- 
ference. Mrs. LINcoLN’s pension came up in 
its old shape and was laid aside for the present 
by a vote of 28 to 20. The bill to encourage 
American ship building was tabled, and the 
report from the Joint Committee on Naval 
appropriations was adopted. Reports on the 
Civil Appropriation and Deficiency bill were re- 
ceived and adopted. Atan evening session & 
large number of bills of minor importance were 
disposed of. The death of Senator Norton of 
Minnesota was announced during the afternoon, 
and a Committee was appointed to attend the 
funeral. At9.30 A.M. on Friday the Senate 
went into executive session which continued 
until nearly 3 o'clock P. M. During this ses- 
sion the Indian appropriation bill was agreed 
to in accordance with the third conference 
report, granting $5,000,000 to be used for Indian 
purposes, the President to have the disburse- 
ment thereof, and a report to be made at the 
next session. At 2.50 P.M. a message was 
received from the President calling attention 
to the war news from Europe, and intimating 
the necessity for some_action favoring our mer- 
chant marine. Upon this the bill tabled on 
Thursday was again called up and after discus- 
sion was informally laid aside, and despite some 
further attempts to induce action upon it noth- 
ing was effected when five o'clock, the hour 
fixed for adjournment, arrived. 

The House adopted a resolution of investiga- 
tion into the treatment of the colored cadet at 
West Pointon Wednesday at the instance of 
Mr. BuTLER. Committees of Conference were 
appointed on the Army and Miscellaneous Ap- 
propriation bills. Reports from the Conferenee 
Committees on the Funding and Tax and Tariff 
bills were received and adopted, the latter by a 
vote of 143 to 49. Majority and minority re- 
ports were sent in from the committee which 
bad in charge the investigations ordered in the 
case of Gen. HOWARD, and both were ordered 
to be printed. We review their bearing in an- 
other paragraph. On Thursday the death of 
Senator NORTON was announced, and the usual 
committees were appointed. A large number 
of miscellaneous bills were disposed of. The 
Apportionment and Air Line Railway bills were 
passed over, objection being made to immediate 
action thereon. The Indian Appropriation bill 
was disposed of as reported in the proceedings 
of the Senate. At the evening session reports 
on the Army Appropriation bill and on the Sun- 
dry Civil Expense bill were received and agreed 
to. On Friday the Miscellaneous Appropriation 
bill was reconsidered and again passed the 
clause relating to municipal appointments in 
Washington being stricken out, A message’ 
was received from the President similar to that 
sent to the Senate. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means with instructions 
to report as soon as possible. Tworeports were 
returned, that of the majoiity postponing ac- 
tion, and that of the minority favoring the 
registration of foreign-built vessels. Some dis- 
cussion ensued on the subject of free ships, and 
five o'clock struck before any conclusion was 
reached. 


—The work of Congress during the ses- 
sion just closed, stated in figures, is as follows: 
Bills and Appropriations to the number of 199 
have been passed; private laws 115; public 
resolutions 43. While much time has been 
wasted in idle talk andin “ filibustering,’’ which 
was worse than the talk, a large amount of 
work has been done, and ‘the session’s record 
does not perhaps fall below the general average. 
The most important measures we have noticed 
in our Congressional news, and we now go over 
them again in order to show what has been 
done. The Funding bill, if its provisions are 
fully carried out, will save $26,000,000 of the 
interest on the public debt, and will consequent- 
ly reduce taxation. The Tax and Tariff bill 
revises the Internal Revenue System and re- 
duces the taxes to the amount of over $50,000,- 
000 annually, to a great extent abolishing spe- 
cial taxes. The Tariff laws have been revised, 
chiefly we are sorry to say, in the interests of 
Protection. The tariff on tea, coffee and sugar, 
has, however, been reduced 50 per cent., and a 
large number of articles used as raw material 
by American manufacturers have been placed 
on the free list. The total reduction of the 
tariff is estimated at $30,000,000. Reconstruc- 
tion has proceeded more or less awkwardly, and 


been admitted to representation. The Fifteenth 
Amendment has been adopted and laws passed 
to secure the observation of its provisions. The 
Currency bills provide for the distribution of 
money at the West, and free banking upon 4 
gold basis is authorized. The expenditures of 
Government have been largely reduced, and the 
Department estimates were cut down nearly 
$12,000,000; this too so judiciously that the 
operations of the Government have experienced 
no embarrassment. The Patent Laws have 
been revised and systematized. The various 
jaw bureaus connected with the different De- 
partments have been united under the Depart- 
ment of Justice, atthe head of which is the 
Attorney General. Election frauds will be 
checked, it is hoped, by the new Naturalization 
laws. The army is reduced to 30,000 men, and 
some reforms have been effected in organiza- 
tion. Many supernumerary officers have been 
discharged, some of them unjustly, and the 
total saving to the Treasury is estimated at 
$4,000,000. The Northern Pacific Railroad bill 
will undoubtedly secure the success of 4 gigan- 
tic enterprise, and will develop the wealth and 
resources of territory now almost unsettled. 
A large number of important measures have 
failed for want of time and others were justly 
or injustly tabled or otherwise laid aside. Most 
of the speculative schemes have been defeated 
most creditably, and perhaps the most serious 
fault which we can find with the Forty-first 
Congress is that it treated the Civil Service Re- 
torm with something very like contempt. 


— The Report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, to which the charges of Mr. 
Woop against Gen. Howakp were referred, has 
reported its proceedings, in the shape of two 
documents, one from the majority, and the 
other from the minority. The former proposes 
a resolution declaring the charges preferred 
against Gen. HowARD “ groundless and cause- 
less,’’ complimenting bim on the success with 
which he has discharged difficult duties, and 
acquitting him of the mismanagements and 
crimes of rhich he was accused. The minority 
report, which is signed by two of the Commit- 
tee, recommends that the Secretary of War be 
directed to try Gen. Howarp by Court Martial, 
and reports a resolution requiring the Secretary 
of the Treasury to take measures to recover 
money which has been disbursed in aid of reli- 
gious associations and educational institutions, 
not in pursuance of law. The leading Demo- 
cratic journal of this city immediately published 
the minority report in fall, under this displayed 
heading, THE RADICAL OF THE PERIOD. We 
read what followed, and regretted that so many 
persons would base their opinions of the case 
upon its statements without waiting for the 
majority report, which we were confident would 
place the matter in a very different light. From 
this report, which is now received, it appears 
that when the war was over and puzzling ques- 
tions regarding the Freedmen began to come up, 
Congress determined that large and comprehen- 
sive powers must be placed in the hands of some 
one man, his character being accepted as secur- 
ity for the proper discharge of his important du- 
ties. Gen. HOWARD was chosen and placed at 
the head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and in the 
opinion of eight of the committee he has dis- 
charged his duties with consciencious fidelity, 
using the discretionary powers which were in- 
trusted to him ina manner which it would be 
well for our National Congress to imitate. The 
minority report declares that much evidence 
damaging to the accused could have been drawn 
out had not a majority of the committee refused 
to accept adverse testimony. It seems, how- 
ever, that the charges were very thoroughly 
sifted, and wedo not believe that eight Con- 
gressmen can be found on any one standing 
committee who would avail themselves of an 
opportunity to shield such a criminal as the 
minority reportof two represents Gen. HowarD 
tobe. As we said before it is to be regretted 
that every one who reads one report cannot be 
required to read the other, but in the existing 
state of partisan literature we can hardly ex- 
pect such disinterestedness, and Gen. Howarp 
must trust to time and circumstance to vindi- 
cate his fame with the party of which his ac- 
cuser, Mr, FERNANDO WOOD, is a representative. 
To us, it certainly seems that any fair-minded 
consideration of the evidence at hand must not 
only fully acquit Gen. HowArp of dishonorable 
or dishonest acts, but must distinguish him as 
& man who has had the use of almost uncounted 
Government money, but bas not diverted it, as 
is too often the case now-a-days, to his own pri- 
vate advantage. 


— On Thursday the name of Mr. Freve- 
RICK T, FRELINGHUYSEN was sent to the Sevate 
for confirmation as Minister resident at London 
vice JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, recalled. The 
nomination was promptly confirmed, and it 1s 
understood that the new minister will report for 
duty at once. During Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN's 
term of service asa United States Senator he 
proved himself clear-headed and statesmanlike 
in his views, and his record as a member of the 
bar argues favorably for his ability to disenarge 
the dutics of minister to England. 


_— Our new Police Superintendent, Joun 
JOURDAN, of whose efforts at reform we have 
several times spoken, tendered his resignation 
last week on the ground that his hands were 
tied by lack of earnestness on the part of his 
subordinates, and an undue limitation of his 
powers. In a city governed as New York is,"no 
reforms can be inaugurated without a good deal 
of hard work against very serious opposition. 
Superintendent JovuRDAN made an excellent 
beginning, and we trust that his official life 
will be prolonged so that he may complete his 


the request of the Police Commissioners. In 
an organization partaking so largely of @ mili- 
tary character as does a metropolitan police, it 
is necessary that almost absolute power shall 
be accorded to the actual head of the force, It 
is right that he should be held strictly responsi- 
ble by the proper department of the City Gov- 
ernment, but in the matter of minor details he 
should be left as free to act, as is consistent 
with the law. When such power is granted, of 
course a good man should be secured to exercise 
it. So far it seems to us that Superintendent 
JOUBRDAN has made himself unpopular only with 
those whose hatred is, under the circumstances, 
complimentary. When he proves himself inca- 
pale or disposed to meddle with politics in his 
official capaeity, we shall favor his resignation 
or dismissal. 


— The feuds which since 1690 have an- 
nually resulted in riots or at least in free fights 
throughout the north of Ireland have been im- 
ported to this country, and New York was 
selected as the ground whereon the first encoun- 
ter between Orangemen and Ribbonmen should 
take place. Tnese two societies have been in 
existence in Ireland for many years, the first 
named being composed of Protestants and the 
last of Catholics. The 12th of July, according 
to our present calendar, is the anniversary of the 
‘* Battle of the Boyne,” when JAmes the II was 
defeated by W1LL1AM of Orange. On that day 
it has been the custom for the Protestant Irish 
to celebrate the anniversary by processions and 
merry-making. Heretofore these celebrations 
have passed peaceably on this side the Atlantic, 
but on Tuesday last a serious riot occurred at 
Elm Park, whither a large number of Orange- 
men had resorted with their families. The 
fight extended over quite a large space in the 
upper part of the city, and continued all day. 
Pistols, picls, shovels, and stones were freely 
used and several deaths resuited, besides a 
large number of wounds and injuries of various 
kinds. A geod deal of th cold partisan spirit has 
unfortunately been aroused by this riot, and 
both sides are disposed to fight the question out 
on its old-country basis, each claiming that the 
other has no sight to harrow up old quarrels by 
processions and celebrations. We see no way 
but for each party to admit that in a free coun- 
try such as this is popularly supposed to be, 
Orangemen and Ribbonmen must be allowed to 
march to their favorite airs without molestation 
from their old time opponents. 


— 


FOREIGN. 


— The ocean telegraph cables have no 
room for any news save such as bears upon the 
war between France and Prussia. Last week's 
news left the question of war undecided, and 
Prussia was slow to imitate the steps which 
France so promptly took in preparing for a 
sharp opening campaign. Now all this is 
changed. War was declared by the French 
Corps Legislatif on the 15th inst., and although 
actual hostilities have not as yet commenced, 
the armies of the two powers are concentrating 
along the Rhine, and the naviesare so disposed 
thatan encounter may occur atany moment. The 
declaration of war on the part of France is based 
on the following reasons: First: The insult 
offered at Ems to Count BENEDETTI, the French 
Minister, and its approval by the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. Second: The refusal of the King of 
Prussia to compel the withdrawal of Prince 
LEOPOLD'S name as a candidate for the Spanish 
throne. Third: The fact that the King per- 
sisted in giving the Prince liberty to accept the 
crown. The declaration concludes as follows: 
“The extraordinary constitutional changes in 
Prussia awaken the slumbering rec pilections of 
1814. Let us cross the Rhine and avenge the 
insult. The victors of Jena survive.” 

Prussia’s delay in giving a definite answer to 
the questions of the French War Minister was 


WILLIAM to receive the French Ambassaador, 
wh» was instructed to demand not only a formal 
withdrawal of Prince LEopoLp’s nomination to 
the Spanish throne, but to require a pledge on 
the part of Prussia that no countenance should 
be given to any similar nomination in fature. 
NAPOLEON has caused a circular to be printed 


that the war is strictly against Prussia and with 
no idea of conquest, and a counter circular is 
said to have been issued on the other side. 
Most of the other great powers have used 
every means to induce France not to take 


in @ war with Prussia, and which may des- 
troy the peace of Europe for many years to come. 
As yet the two nations most intimately con- 
cerned are the only ones whose sympathies are 
definitely known, although there is no lack of 
rumors pointing to alliances between France, 
Austria and Italy on the one side, and between 
Prussia and Russia on the other. England's 
sympathies are as yet undecided, though the 
latest news indicates an alliance with Belgium, 
and the possibility that an English force wlll be 
sent to that country to secure the recognition 
of its neutrality. The lesser powers bordering 
upon the seat of war have proclaimed their 
neutrality, but all will nevertheless hold them- 
selves in readiness to take part in the struggle 
should such action become necessary. In France 
and Prussia enthusiasm has been worked up to 
the highest point. The Legislatures have voted 
additional funds, and have authorized the call 
ing out of reserves to any cxtent possible, and 
the press of both evuntries is doing its part to 
keep up the excitement. [he newsis as yet 
entirely telegraphic, and the despatches are 80 
contradictory and untrustworthy that it is diffi- 
cult to decide how much is to be believed, and 


Virginia, Mississippi, Texas and Georgis, have | work, for he has withdrawn his resignation st | how much is merely founded upon the rumors 


terminated by a refusal on the part of King | pect 


for distribution in Germany assuring the people | 3 


the steps which must at least involve her | after 


which are always rife at such a time. A more 
general survey of the situation will be found 
upon the editonal page. 


EINANOIAL AND OOMMEROIAL. 


NEW YORK, July 19, 1870. 


Wall Street has had its full share of excitement 
during che last few days,and the stirring news from Eu- 
rope has been the occasion of active speculation in the 
gold room, as wellas in other departments of the Ex- 
change. On Monday the markets were crowded at an 
early hour, and by noon, gold was quoted at 120 rising to 
122°;, during the afternoon, but falling off to 120 before 
the close. The upward movement was stimulated by 
the report that the French and German lines of steam. 
ers would cease running, and thus diminish the facili- 
ties for shipment. After the usual hour for closing 
business, a telegram was received to the effect that the 
Bank “f England had advanced, or would advance, the 
the discount rate for money, and brokers rushed back 
to the Excnange, where the price of gold soon rose 
again to 122. The movement is speculative in its gen- 
eral bearings, and although the disturbed condition of 


and a careful look at future possibilities, we cannot be- 
lieve that our own market and securities will in the end 
be unfavorably influenced, 


and other securities, althongh unsettled and lower In 
many instances, do not aetract mnch notice amid the 
reigning excitement. State securities are inactive, and 
as rule lower. 


pean telegrams keeps everything unsettled, and nothing 


NEw YORK, July 19, 1870. 
Recei of Produce during the week ending July 
18, were as : 
Cotton, bales.......... 7, 708) "boxes........ 2,765 
our, bbis........... 34,324) Pork, bbis............ 158 
Corn, pkgs..... 
Oata, bush........... 123,000) Butter, pkgs......... 8, 404 
Rye, bush.........++. .. |Chee pkgs. 26,874 
Barley, bush......... 9,908 hhds....... 4,241 
Malt, bush........... 6,144 T bxa.andecs.. 6,292 
Cornm bbia..... 1,888 Wool, 7,945 
Cornme bags. Resin, bbis. 13,586 
Butter—tThe excessive heat o against the 
Buttcr e. Most of the Western Butter arrives in a 
condition which does not assure a ready sale. Receipts 
are light but sufficient for all localdemand. We quote 
State firkins, fair to good, Sl 
do do common to fair “4 @27 
W kina. o to prime, # B...... 18 
State half-firkin tubs. to fine, # B......26 @28 
State Welsh tubs, tofine, # B...........26 @33 
WwW 18 


eatern, common brands, B........ 
Cheese—The activity of the trade is checked by Eu- 


advices, and shi delay buying for the pres- 
ent. Prices are enssttiah, thovelt at this date we can 
note but few changes. Weq : 
Factoriea, extra to fine, 
Beate Bactories, con 
Cotton her better in in 
ee is now heavy. We quote closing 
U Mobile. N.O. Texas 
Good 
Good Middling...... 22 
Eg Prices which were the 
have fatien off non alight utations 
are still ** loss off.” 
State and Penn lvania # 
8 er ee ee ee ee ee eee 
Flour and Meal—The Pilour market which was 
dull a fe thas started into activity at the pros. 


ew days ago 


Su 

Bxtra Indiana, THinois, &c. cece 
Extra ** 


ee ee ee ee ee Fe 


ex 
round-h 
hio, trade and y brands. 6. IN9@I, 00 
Extra City. shi pepanees 60 
Grain—Wheat has liikewise been in active demand 
for shipping . The been 
Spring n Bed an Amber Winter and in Nos 2 and8$ 
g. e quote 
te We ees cee 
Red Awber Western, # bush......... 
No. 1 ing, ** 1,55@1,58 
Previsions—Pork closes on 
Mess an 


m 
Prime Mess being the chiefly sought 


MONDAY, July 18, 1870, 


ber. total is considera- 


to medium cattle, ee 


extra bullocks. .. ere ee 17 
Receipts for the week Rece 
‘the market of, and 
uote extra Cows 
; common 


¢ alves— for the week 2.018. There 

good for fat 8@l11 com 

to extra Grass Calves = 

eep be for the week 29, %4. 

Medium to good Sheep 

from 7@l00, with choice at Lambs bring 
Swi Receipts for the week 17,584 

somew . and if receipts should 

of 176 Da and ~ Prem 

quoted at DB. 


OOPES, 


the European markets justifies serious apprehensions, | All W 


Government Securities are steady, when com- | Rates 
pared with the wild fluctnations of gold, and railroad | N 


Tne untrustworthy nature of the Euro- | 


WHOLESALE DRY GooDs PRIOES 
OURRENT—Por the week ending July 19 
Prints. Brows 
ee eer 6 Na, 
| 
Dunnells..............11 44 Broad 
Oriental .... ... | Dwight 
Merrimack’ | Pepperell 
Merrimac W.......... 33 in. ie 
Amo mourning. 10 80 in. A 
soos Orchar +12 
Hampden............. Picks, 
Glasgow «15 Pittsfield... ee ee 
Lancaster... Somerset........... “2 
Delaines. Branswick ....... 
Pacific, | Amoskeag 
ool ses 
21 
A 


ington, “. .... 


better can be hoped for until the probable extent and Frank 
duration of the war can be foreseen with a greater de- Arti 
anoe ee ee ee ee eee eee 
43 in. Great F 13 Checks. 
Low- Clos- 41 N. » Milis.. Lanark.... eee ee 
American Gold cocecccecs 12344 1124 122% 0. ** . 16 
U. 8. 5-20'a, Cou ‘2 110% 100', 109 -4F 46 Union No. 
U. 8. 5-208, COW "El. 106% 109 | 
U. B. 5-20'a, Cou "6 118\4¢ 10975 109 4-4 Androscog’in 
U. 8. 20's, Com 108%) 1084, 18% 
U. 8. 5-20’, Cou cece 1093, 10844 108?, | Pepperell. 
U.8. 10-40 Cou ee ee ee eer ee 107% 107 106°, ‘in 
U. B. 10-40, ROG 106 “ 
Reading Naumkeag Bleached. .18 
Bllerton P. +00: 23% | Holyoke..............-40 
North western pref.... seeetesceeeseee 884, 86 86 
Rock 10056 112% PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
Milwaukee and 8t. Paul BE @ 63 
Milwaukee and 8t. Paul 
J tral 104 wie Su burban Homes. 
42", 39 43 


New Yorkers need nothing if not suburban 
homes. That these are daily in greater demand 
is shown from the pains taken by far-seeing 
men to locate attractive sites, improve them, 
eut them up into pretty and convenient lots 
and advertise sales—which are crowded and 
profitable. One of these sales took place on 
July 4th in the beautiful county of West- 
chester, under the direction of Mr, ANDREW 
Jr. The place is called Grand Park,”’ 
and when all the promised improvements are 
carried out, a grand park it will be, with pretty 


‘| homes glancing out from among the treesin every 


direction, The park includes some 2,000 acres 
of improved land, as we understand it, not yet 
ready for building, because the present pro- 
prietor intends putting a large force of engi- 
neers, Jaborers, etc., on it to grade, plant, make 
roads, pave, and get it into thorough shape. 
Mr. Wrison had one sale July 4th, another 
since then, and the third is to take place ou 
Thursday the 2ist, and the fourth on Saturday 
the 23d inst. 

Special trains run up on the New Haven road 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of those days, and 
if the reading of the advertisement in another 
column, wherein are set forth al] the attractions 
to be displayed and the modus operandi of the 
sales, does not persuade sweltering New York- 
ers to ran up and se@ for themselves if not to 
buy, perhaps the mere pleasure of the trip will 
be enough. At all events look at the thing, 


and make up your own mind. 


Pure Light. 

If you cannot burn gas, you want a good and 
a safe oil to burn. Even for city folks who do 
not use gas, a lamp on the table or ona wall- 
bracket burning good oil affords a steadier light 
to read or sew by than gas can give. Pratt's 
Astral Oil we positively know, from a fair triai, 
to be clear and bright in itself, leaving no gum- 
my or sticky residuum on the lamp; pure and 


e 
16.50@19.00| steady in its flame, giving a really luxurious 


light; and absolutely safe as to explosions and 
accidents. This is high praise, but it is simply 
@ recital of facts. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Interesting to Ladies. 

... “It gives me great pleasure to add to 
the many satisfactory testimonials of the Grover 
& Baker Sewing Machines, having had one ia 
use six years, which works as well to-day as the 
first day I had it. I am persuaded that it is the 
best, easiest worked and most durable machine 
now in use.”"—Mrs. R. M. Cooper, Lewisburg. 


Pa. 


Facts for the Ladies. 

I have had my Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
almost eight years, and have never coased bless 
ing the lucky chance that brought it to me. 
Not one cent has it cost for repairs, and I have 
broken but one needle in five and s half years 


orset Drills. Stripes, 
MCOMIB. | 14 
au 
Cambrics. 
8. Sona, | Boston "196 
Victa H, azed..... Haymaker.... 
i PRODUCE MARKETS, 
TE 
A 
war. rTrices have acd vancec 
TT Mie We quote: 
Ay 65@6. 35 
| | 
00 
| 
| 
for Western and City hams’ = 
; OATTLE MARKETS. 
Cows. 
i more th 
H General Produce Comminsion Merchant, 
0 free New York. Send for Weekly 
Price Plate and Oards— 


